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HitsSlander 
Of Labor 
In Polities 


AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 
branded as an “outright false- 
hood” the big business “campaign 
of slander” that labor is trying to 
control the votes of its members. 

In an editorial in the November 
edition of the AFL-CIO Ameri- 
can Federationist urging a record 
vote on Nov. 4, Meany declared: 

“Labor controls no votes. It 
wants no control. It should control 
none. 

“Every union member who goes 
f into a polling place is alone with 
his conscience. Only he and his 
God know how he votes, and that is 


as it should be. 

“No union official, no company 
boss, no politician or policeman or 
political commissar must ever be al- 
lowed to disturb that sacred right 
so fundamental in a free society.” 

(Full text on Page 6) 

Meany warned that prior to 
Election ‘Day workers can “expect 
an attack upon labor’s political ac- 
tivity from big business and big bus- 
iness candidates.” 

The trade union movement’s 
entry into politics, he noted, came 
partly in self-defense to defend 
gains won at the bargaining table 
from anti-union forces seeking re- 
strictive legislation. But, he 
added, “the union’s responsibility 
to its members does not end when 
the daily quitting whistle blows. 

“Labor’s responsibility is to build 


A HEAVY MAIL CAMPAIGN against the “right-to-work” pro- 
posal which will appear on Idaho’s ballot next month has been 
launched by Idaho labor. Women volunteers are shown work- 
ing in the state federation’s offices, where they handled the mailing 
of 77,000 pieces of literature detailing the argument against the 
compulsory union shop. The mailing went to rural, star route and 


post office box holders. 


Meany on Jobless: 


(Continued on Page 12) 


High Unemployment 
Deflates Boom Talk 


- America has not begun to solve the basic problems which have 
resulted in more than 4 million Americans being jobless, AFL-CIO 
Pres. George Meany warned the nation. 

In an analysis of the unemployment situation following release of 
the government’s latest unemployment figures—showing a drop of 


> 


Registration Records 
Set in R-T-W Fight 


Organized labor in the six states which will ballot on “right-to- 
work” proposals prepared to follow up record voter registrations 
With intensive get-out-the-vote drives to defeat the anti-union pro- 


posals next month. 
The compulsory open shop q 


November ballot in California, Col-? 


uestion will be an issue on the 


orado, Idaho, Kansas, Ohio and 
Washington. 

All registration records were 
smashed in California and Ohio, 
where the “right-to-work” prop- 
Osition was made a partisan po- 
litical issue by some top Repub- 
lican candidates. Registration in 
both states soared beyond the 
Previous highs recorded in the 
1956 presidential election, mark- 
ing the first time in their his- 
tories that off-year election regis- 
tration exceeded that for a pres- 
idential contest. 


work” is a major plank in the 
gubernatorial platform of Republi- 
can William F. Knowland, the final 
tally showed- 343,600 more voters 
registered for this year’s campaign 
than were qualified to vote two 
years ago. More than 80 percent 
of the registration increase was 
recorded by the Democrats. 


In Los Angeles County, which 


state’s vote, the registration . in- 
creased 110,266 over the 1956 fig- 
ures. The Democratic Party gained 


In California, where “right-to- 


115,089 while the Republicans 
(Continued on Page. 9) 


normally casts 44 percent of the] 


>almost 600,000 in joblessness from 
mid - August to .nid- September 
—Meany declared that the country 
“needs something better than politi- 
cal statements of satisfaction.” 

» Noting the sharp rise in produc- 
tivity and the rapid rise in profits, 
the AFL-CIO president said: 

“The result is reflected in the 
| boom on Wall Street. What 

America needs is a boom on 
Main Street—the boom that 
would come with an end to wide- 
spread heavy unemployment and 
a rise in consumer purchasing 
power.” 

He warned that America cannot 
allow itself to be deluded in light 
of these vital statistics on unem- 
ployment: 

@ There are above 1.5 million 

more unemployed than there were 
a year ago. 
@ Unemployment in September 
was 7.2 percent of the labor force, 
a percentage exceeded in only four 
months during the past 16 years. 

@ In a number of industries Sep- 


(Continued on Page 12) 
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Democrats Lead °58 Races; 
Recession,’ Work’ Big Issues 


Nixon Takes Trail 
To Reverse Trend 


By Willard Shelton 


As the election campaign entered its final two weeks, the Eisen- 
hower Administration worked hard to reverse or slow down what 
political observers agreed was a tide that would sweep Democrats 
back into control of Congress with increased majorities. : 

In most states the margin was conceded to be close, and the 
actual extent of Democratic victory appeared to be dependent on 
which citizens — both party and independent — were sufficiently 


aroused to go to the polls. 


The picture in races for governor was 


much less clear than for Congress. 
Major issues that have emerged are the recession and its con- 


tinuing joblessness in big indus- ‘ 
trial states, a heavy Republican 
attack in some states on unions 
and “politico -labor bosses,” a 
sharpening exchange of criticism 
on foreign policy, an unhealed 
split in normally Republican mid- 
western states over farm policies. 
Vice Pres. Nixon campaigned 
hard in state after state—telling re- 


See area election reports, Pages 
10 and 11. 


cession-ridden West Virginia that 
Republicans were “good for work- 
ers,” exhorting GOP candidates in 
other states to “fight” as underdog 
former Pres. Truman did in 1948, 
claiming in Pennsylvania that the 
GOP foreign policy gave “peace” 
instead of “war.” 
Dulles-Nixon Exchange 

Sec. of State John Foster Dulles 
appeared—for less than 24 hours— 
to have publicly rebuked Nixon for 
this campaign oratory, apparently 
on the assumption that it was un- 
wise to provoke Senate Democrats 
he must answer to in the next Con- 
gress. Next day he issued a special 
statement blaming the appearance 
of foreign policy issues in the cam- 
paign on the Democratic advisory 
committee, including Truman and 
former Sec. of State Dean Acheson. 

The emergence of Pres. Eisen- 
hower as a campaigner, despite 
an unusually heavy schedule of 
speeches, is not expected to affect 
the trend materially. The Presi- 
dent’s off-the-cuff comments earlier 
expressed failure to understand why 
Republicans should not feel cheer- 
ful and confident. He was unable 
to pull the GOP into control of 
Congress even when he won a 9.5 
million plurality personally two 
years ago. 
' Am overriding issue for labor 
continues to be the anti - union 
“rigbt-to-work” campaign posed 
directly to the voters in six states 
and deeply involved in others 
where heavily financed “work” 
propagandists barely missed in 
state legislatures in 1957-58. 

Nixon in the Mountain States 


(Continued on Page 10) __ 


GOP Rides 


Labor Issue 
Despite Ike 


Sen. John W. Bricker’s official 
adoption of the “right-to-work” 
issue as part of his re-election 
campaign in Ohio strengthened 
the identification of GOP spokes- 
men in some states with the po- 
litical tactics of assailing “politi- 
co-labor bosses.” 

Bricker’s embracing of the 
“work” proposal came a week after 
top Republican national leaders, 
following a White House confer- 
ence with Pres. Eisenhower, issued 
a statement blasting their opponents 
as marching on the road toward 
socialism and setting up labor 
“bosses” as straw-man menaces to 
American life. . 

Pres. Eisenhower at his Oct. 15 
news conference gently dissociated 

(Continued on Page 11) 


Indict 13 Oil Firms 
For Rigging Prices 


South Bend — Thirteen oil 
firms have been indicted by a 
federal grand jury for alleged- 
ly conspiring to fix gasoline 
prices in the South Bend area 
in May 1957. 

A similar indictment, 
charging the firms with viola- 
tion of the Sherman Antitrust 
Act, were thrown out of court 
a year ago after it was charged 
that the jurors had been se- 
lected illegally. ” 

Named in the indictment 
were Standard Oil of Indiana, 
Socony-Mobil, Gulf Oil, Sun 
Oil, Texas Co., Ohio Oil, Phil- 
lips Petroleum, Shell, Cities 
Service, Central West Oil, 
Tornado Oil, Hudson and 


Pacer Oil. 
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ILLINOIS MERGER is, symbolized iy Joseph Germano, left, and 


Reuben G. Soderstrom as they jointly raised the gavel to open the 


merger convention of the Illinois 


AFL-CIO. Germano had headed 


the state’s Industrial Union Council. Soderstrom, who was elected 
to head the 1,200,000 member united labor movement, had been 
president of the State Federation of Labor. 


Rail Patrolmen Hailed 
For Delinquency Fight 


Chicago—A Chicago sociologist paid tribute to the nation’s 


“railway cops” 


as effective fighters against juvenile delinquency 


when the Railway Patrolmen’s Union convened in the Hamilton 


Hotel here. 


Joseph B. Meegan, executive secretary of the Back-of-the-Yards 


Neighborhood Council, told 78 at-®— 


tending delegates that patience and 
firmness with families of juvenile 
lawbreakers is better than court ac- 
- tion in handling the vandalism prob- 
lem. 

The patrolmen’s international, 
only chartered policemen’s union 
in the labor movement, represents 
about 7,000 members employed un- 
der contracts with 70 railroads. 
They organized in federal locals 
originally in 1939 and 1940 and be- 


came a chartered international of | - 


the former AFL in August 1949. 
Their job is to protect railroad 
property against invasion by bur- 
glars and tramps, but their most 
constant annoyance is the ambition 
of youth offenders to stop railroad 
trains by placing obstructions on the 
tracks. Window smashing and tor- 
pedoes are also frequent problems. 
“In Chicago, we have appre- 
ciated the thoughtfulness and 
sound reasoning of patrolmen 
who bring delinquent juveniles 
to the Back-of-the-Yards Council 
instead of to court,” Meegan said. 
“We find a discussion of thie 
problem with parents, the local 
clergyman and the school prin- 
Cipal will accomplish better re- 
sults than a court complaint or a 
jail sentence.” 
The convention voted to cam- 
paign nationally for union shop con- 


tracts on all railroads. Thirty-four 

of the patrolmen’s contracts cur- 

rently provide for the union shop. 
Hits ‘Right-to-Work’ Laws 

In other actions, the convention 
resolved to fight proposed “right- 
to-work” laws, campaign for im- 
proved health and sanitation condi- 
tions for railroad employes, and to 
standardize dues rates of local un- 
ions, which up to now have set vari- 
ous rates of their own. 

The convention re-elected Wil- 
liam J. Ryan, of Elizabeth, N. J., 
president of the union for the 
next two years. Also re-elected 
were John V. MacDonald, of 
Brighton, Mass., executive vice 
president; Cecil Smithson, of 
Chicago, secretary-treasurer, and 
the following regional vice presi- 
dents: 


Charlies H. Dailey, Berkeley, 
Calif.; H. F. Lins, Baltimore; C. R. 
Murphy, Paducah, Ky.; Joe C. Re- 
ber, San Bernardino; John J. Hor- 
nack, Toledo; ¥. E. Murphy, Chi- 
cago; George T. Cannon, Buffalo; 
Edwin E. O’Brien, Madison, Tenn.; 
F. G. Hughes, Birmingham; R. M. 
Widness, Minneapolis, and Merle 
Barney, Indianapolis. 

One new regional vice president 
was elected—Maurice Madden, of 


Brooklyn. 
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GE for Phony ‘Savi 


issails Westinghouse, 
ngs 


Plans 


The General Electric and Westinghouse campaigns to substitute phony ‘ ‘savings” Bade for full 
scheduled wage increases has been denounced by AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany as a “sham”’ based on 

a “false economic theory which is inimical to the economy as a whole.” 

In a statement on the current negotiations between GE, Westinghouse and AFL-CIO unions, Meany 


said the latest GE campaign is clearly “detrimental to the workers involved.” 


. 


Noting that for many years GE® 


has “carried on a campaign deliber- 
ately designed to undermine and, 
whenever possible, destroy unions 
in its plants,” Meany termed the 
current tactics “deplorable.” Hie 
added: 

“Under this plan workers 
would be called upon to sacrifice 
a substantial amount of wage in- 
come now due them in return 

for a future benefits plan which 
at best would only’ equal the 
amounts to which they are now. 
entitled. 

“At worst, those employes whose 
financial situation would not enable 
them to save, would lose forever a 
substantial part of the wage increase 
now provided by the contract.” 


Wage Cuts Proposed 

The GE offer—picked up in its 
general application* by Westing- 
house—would reduce the amount 
of annual wage increases from 3.5 
percent due in 1958 and 1959 under 
the existing contract to 2.5 percent, 
and the date of application delayed, 
the AFL-CIO president said. 

The GE proposal, Meany de- 
clared is based on the “false theory” 
that the economy would be best 
served “by reducing the current 
purchasing power of workers by 
diverting the entire amount of their 
wage increases for the next several 
years from their pay envelopes into 
a company ‘savings’ plan.” 

The nation, he added, is suffering 
not from an excess but from “too 
little purchasing power.” 

The, workers in the electrical 
industry, said Meany, “will not 
be misled by these transparent 
corporation maneuvers” to carry 
out policies initiated by GE to 
“weaken the unions” that repre- 
sent its employes. 

The Electrical, Radio and Ma- 
chine Workers, which has a national 
agreement with GE, has sharply re- 
jected the “savings” plan. Various 
units of the Intl. Brotherhood of 

Electrical Workers, the Sheet Metal 
Workers and the Machinists who 
bargain. with GE have likewise re- 
jected the proposal. Similar action 
has been taken by unions negotiat- 
ing with Westinghouse. 

The IUE has presented an eight- 
point plan—built on the guaran- 
teed wage, shorter workweek and 
dismissal and severance pay — to 
General Electric Co. and Westing- 
house Electric Corp. The parallel 
negotiations are being held under 
reopening clauses in the union’s 
five-year pacts with the two firms. 


Labor Has Vital Integration Role, 
Marshall Tells Stone Workers 


New York—The labor movement can serve as one vital artery through which this nation can lead, 
the way to integration in the public schools, a spokesman for the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People told the Stone and Allied Products Workers ninth biennial con- 


vention here. 


Suggesting that trade unions should use their strength to enlist the support of people of good 


will, Thurgood Marshall, NAACP 
general counsel, asserted that the 
solution to segregation .in the 
schools will be won “only when the 


good people get tired. of being 
pushed around.” 


‘New Crusade’ Urged 

Others who addressed the con- 
vention included John Livingston, 
AFL-CIO director of organization; 
Rep. Herbert Zelenko (D-N. Y.); 
and Donald McDonald, secretary- 
treasurer of the Canadian Labor 
Congress. 

Livingston called for a “new 
crusade” of organizing to counter- 
act reactionary forces that threaten 
the traditional freedoms labor has 
enjoyed over the years. 


“Today’s events move too 
swiftly for organized labor to 
sit back and rest content with 
past achievements,” he declared. 
“We must go forward and carry 
the message of trade unionism 
to the millions who still don’t 
know what it means to enjoy the 
protection of union conditions.” 
Zelenko presented a detailed an- 
alysis of the implications of the 
Kennedy-Ives bill, asserting that it 
is imperative for every organized 
worker to konw present-day politi- 
cal issues and the records of candi- 
dates who are standing for election. 
USAPWA Pres. Sam H. Scott 
and Sec.-Treas. John C. Lawson 
had been returned to office for an- 


other two-year term in a referen- 
dum vote by the entire member- 
ship of the union held Sept. 1. 
The convention unanimously 
adopted some 20 resolutions cov- 
ering civil rights, public housing, 
aid to education, Taft-Hartley re- 
vision, and other political issues. 
Marshall told the convention that 
the danger in closing public schools 
is that an overwhelming majority 
of white children suffer along with 
the very few Negro children who 
are being discriminated against.. 
He noted that in the Little Rock 
school crisis as it stood in Septem- 
ber, 1957, only six Negro children 
were involved’ out, of a total school 
population of 2,000 students. 


GE, rebuffed by the union in its 
efforts to substitute the “savings” 
plan for scheduled wage increases 
under the basic agreement, sudden- 
ly broke off all negotiations. Man- 
agement representatives stalked out 
of sessions with the IVE and re- 
fused to meet with the Federal Me- 
diation and Conciliation Service. 

As talks recessed for two weeks 
with Westinghouse at Pittsburgh, 
the union rejected “unequivocally” 
a similar stock plan. Robert Nellis, 
chairman of the IUE’s Westing- 
house conference board, called the 
five-point company program “‘fan- 
tastically phony” and _ charged 
Westinghouse with “aping GE.” 

James B. Carey, IUE president, 
continued his broadside attack on 
the stock savings plans in a new 
letter to the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission in which he 


characterized the GE stock plan ag 
a “boiler room” operation. In the 
letter, he accused GE of making 
the bargaining table “an- annex: to 
the Stock Exchange.” He referred 
to’ the fact that the comany had 
filed a registration statement with 
the SEC covering the 1:1 million 
shares of common stock it: planned 
to issue to cover the’ ——— 
plan. 


letter was “being prepared.” 

The TUE, meanwhile, won 
settlement on a new two-year 
contract with the Batavia, N. Y., 
plant of Sylvania Electric Prod- 
ucts, Inc., ending a 12-day walk- 
out. The pact gives more than 
1,200 production and salaried 
workers annual increases of be- 
tween five and 11 cents an hour 
this year and next. 


Unit Bargaining Issue 
In Caterpillar Strike 


Detroit—More than 20,000 Auto 
Workers walked off the job at three 
plants of Caterpillar Tractor Co., 
after negotiators failed to reach 
agreement on a new contract before 
an Oct. 11 strike deadline. 

UAW Vice Pres. Pat Greathouse 
said contract talks were continuing 
at the union’s request in an effort 
to come to a settlement. The new 
pact is expected to parallel the 
three-year agreements won from the 
auto industry’s “Big Three.” 

The major issue still separating 
the union and Caterpillar, a 
UAW. spokesman said, is the 
question of central bargaining. 
The company was said to be 


holding out for separate con- 


tracts at its plants in Peoria and 
Decatur, Ill., and York, Pa. 

The union reported satisfactory 
progress toward settlement of con- 
tract differences had been made 
with Intl. Harvester, Allis Chal- 
mers and John Deere, which em- 
ploy more than 55,000 UAW mem- 
bers. There were indications that 
agreement could be reached with 
these three farm implement com- 
panies without the necessity of a 
strike. 

In addition to settlement along 
the lines of the economic agreement 
won from the “Big Three,” the un- 
ion is negotiating with the imple- 
ment companies on a mountain of 
unsolved grievances and job clas- 
sification inequities. 


Negotiations Stalled 
In Key Glass Strike 


A strike of 27,000 members of the Glass and Ceramic Worken 
against the nation’s two biggest plate and window glass producer 
moved into its second week with contract negotiations still stale 


mated. 


Eighteen plants of Pittsburgh Plate Glass and Libby-Owens-Ford 


were closed by the strike. Thes 
plants are located in 11 cities in the 
east, midwest and southwest. . 

Union Pres. Ralph Reiser said 
he was “hopeful” that formal ne- 
gotiations would soon be resumed. 
Job reclassification, distribution of 
work and the company’s insistence 
on the right to change incentive 
wages without ' agreement by the 
union are the principal issues in 
the strike. 

The companies, which furnish 
most of the glass used in auto 
manufacturing, have made no at- 
tempt to operate the plants. 

Meanwhile the Glass and Cer- 
amic Workers have begun nego- 
tiations with “Little Glass’—four 


State, County Union 
Names Goldberg 


Arthur J. Goldberg, special coun- 
sel to the AFL-CIO and its Ethical 
Practices Committee, has been ap- 
pointed a one-man ethical practices 
committee by the State, County & 
Municipal Employes. 

Goldberg, who also is general 
counsel for the Steelworkers, was 
empowered by the AFSCME to in- 
vestigate any charges of corruption 
in the union and to recommend dis- 


ciplinary action to the executive 


smaller firms whose contracts ex- 
pire on Noy. 1. Contract talks 
were under way at Miami Beach 


ICFTU to Mark 
Hungarian Revolt 


Oct. 23 is being celebrated 
as Solidarity Day by the 
world’s free trade unions to 
commemorate the 1956 up- 
rising of Hungarian workers 
against Soviet rule. 

The Intl. Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions is again 
inviting contributions to its 
Solidarity Fund. The target 
goal is $5,600,000—with two- 
thirds of the amount already 
subscribed. 

ICETU Pres. Arne Geijer 
of Sweden reminded workers 
that the fund was established 
“to provide assistance to 
workers who fall victim to 
any repressive measures, 
whether from Communist, 
Fascist or other totalitarian 
regimes, from colonial re- 
gimes or from hostile govern- 
ments and employers.” The 
fund also makes token con- 
tributions in major disasters 
such as accidents, earthquakes 


board, 


or hurricanes. 
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The SEC said a reply to Carey's 
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Mommy Tells Bricklayers: 


Mitchell Playing 


Recession 


AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany told the 65th Convention of the 
Bricklayers, Masons and Plasterers Intl. Union “the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration is playing politics with the recession to win Republican 


votes.” 


He told delegates to the Atlantic City convention that Labor Sec. 


Politics 


James P. Mitchell, a member of &— 


President Eisenhower’s cabinet, 
made one of the shortest political 
speeches on record when he stated 
“the recession is over.” Meany 
declared: 

“This would be very nice if we 
could believe it, adding, “at least 
we finally have them admitting 


- there was a recession—something 


they haven’t been willing to ad- 
mit until now. 


Savings Bond 
Film Premiere 
Set Nov. 10 


-AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 


will present the first print of the}- 


1959 U.S. Treasury savings bond 
film sponsored by the labor federa- 
tion to Sec. Robert B. Anderson in 
Washington Nov. 10 at a premiere 
for bond program volunteers. 


The motion picture, to be shown 
before payroll savings meetings in 
business and industry, civic, frater- 
nal, service and labor organizations, 
women’s clubs and schools, features 
the cast of the popular TV series 
“Father Knows Best.” 


Entitled “24 Hours in Tyrant- 
Jand,” the film, produced by 
Screen Gems, Inc., features Rob- 
ert Young, Jane Wyatt, Elinor 
Donahue, Billy Gray and Lauren 
Chapin. Eugene Rodney, the 
series’ producer, and Roswell 
Rogers, its writer, contributed 
their talents to the making of the 
film. 


All production costs were de- 
frayed by the AFL-CIO. 

“Tyrantland” revolves around 
Robert Young’s accepting an ap- 
pointment as chairman of a Share- 


. in-America Savings Bond campaign 


in his community. Jane Wyatt, his 
wife, is enthusiastic, while his three 
children, Elinor Donahue, Billy 
Gray and Lauren Chapin, refuse 
to cooperate willingly. 

A family experiment is decided 
upon to resolve the issue—a 24- 
hour period under a mock dictator- 
ship, in which the children are the 
pawns of “the state,” their parents. 
When it’s over, the children better 
appreciate the freedoms and privi- 
leges that are a part of an Ameri- 
can family’s democratic way of life. 

When the children understand 
how the purchase of savings bonds 
helps insure the peace and the eco- 
nomic health of our country, they 
are more than willing to help their 
father make a success of the sav- 
ings bond campaign. 

All of which proves again that 
Father Knows Best. 


NMU Anniversary 
Made Paid Holiday 


The will pay on the 
union’s day under two 
contracts negotiated by the 
Maritime Union. 

Agreements reached with 
the Seaways Atlantic Corp. 
and Michigan Atlantic Corp. 
make May 3—anniversary of 
the NMU’s founding in 1937 
—a paid holiday. It is the 
tenth annual paid holiday pro- 
vided in the contract. 

The companies operate die- 
sel-powered vessels carrying 
freight and bulk cargoes be- 
tween the Great Lakes and 
East Coast ports. 


“It must be a great comfort to 
more than 4 million unemployed 
to heat a member of the Eisen- 
hower cabinet tell them the reces- 
sion is over. Does Sec. Mitchell 
think that over 4 million jobless is 
the permanent rate of unemploy- 
ment? If he does we'll have re- 
curring recessions every few years.” 
Meany said there are more than 
1.5 million more workers unem- 
ployed than there were a year ago 
and that unemployment in Sep- 
tember was 7.2 percent of the labor 
force. He pointed out that a 6 
percent jobless rate creates an 
emergency depressed area. At that 
rate, said Meany, the entire nation 
could be considered an emergency 
depressed area. 


Blasts ‘Work’ Legislation 


The AFL-CIO president blasted 
the proponents of “right-to-work” 
legislation stating their sole aim was 
to destroy trade unions. “If they 
weaken trade unions they will 
weaken the whole wage structure 
and there will be more and more 
jobless,” Meany said. 

Bricklayers Pres. Harry C. Bates, 
an AFL-CIO vice president, said 
the 625 delegates would act on 66 
resolutions dealing with union af- 
fairs and with strengthening the 
union. The delegates were ad- 
dressed by James*L. McDevitt, 
director of COPE, and Mitchell, 
who in a prepared speech claimed 
that the nation is climbing out 
of the recession and heading for a 
record prosperity. 


The compromise, dealing with 


Two Insurance Unions 


Weigh Merger Plans 


Merger committees of the two international unions in the insurance 
field will meet in Washington Oct. 


solution to the last major issue standing in the way of amalgamation. 


conventions, was proposed by AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany, whose 


AFL-CIO PRES, George Meany addresses the Bricklayers on recession politics at union’s 65th con- 
vention at Atlantic City. Seated are Sec. John J. Murphy (left) and Pres. Harry C. Bates. 


Ford, Chrysler Back in Production, 
Many GM Locals Still on Strike 


Detroit—The auto industry headed rapidly toward normal production as Auto Workers negotiat- 
ing teams hammered out settlement of local contract issues to send thousands of striking production 


workers back to their jobs. 


Two of the industry’ s “Big Three” producers—Ford and Chrysler—reported completion of nego- 
tiations on local issues at all - their plants, putting them in full production for the first time in more 


than a month. 

At General Motors, last of the 
major producers to sign, 34 UAW 
units with 80,000 members had 
settled such issues as local griev- 
ances, shift differentials, produc- 
tion standards and relief time. This 
left only 90 of the GM plants across 
the nation still strikebound 

Oldsmobile became the first GM 
auto division to resume assembly 
line operations as settlement on 
local issues was reached at Lansing 
and Wilmington. 

As the GM strikes entered their 
third week, the UAW announced 
that the 165,000 members of locals 


23-25 to consider a compromise 


the question of representation at 


Plumbers Note 
Major Gains 
In Membership 


Colorado Springs Colo. — 
John J. McCartin, assistant general 
president of the Plumbers and 
Pipefitters, told the convention of 
the Refrigeration and Air Con- 
ditioning Contractors Association 
here that an intensified organiza- 
tion drive had resulted in 3,000 new 
members for the union in the re-] 
frigeration industry in the past 
year. 

This represents 40 per cent of 
the total union membership in- 
crease in that period, McCartin 
said. He disclosed that fhe union 
has created 238 refrigerated di- 
visions which are organizing state 
by state across the country and in 
Canada. 

McCartin emphasized that the 
union will continue to train ap- 
prentices to become full-fledged 
plumbers and pipefitters and will 
refuse to shorten the training pe- 
riod to turn out specialized re- 
frigeration mechanics. . He said: - 


“As far as possible, we want men 
who can work interchangeably on 
different types of jobs. ‘We refuse 
to break down our craft into 
Heinz’s 57 varieties. The welfare of 


the individual craftsman is what 
counts with us.” 


© assitance was solicited by the merg- 


er committees of the Insurance 
Workers of America and the Insur- 
ance Agents Intl. Union. 


_ IWA Pres. William Gillen and 
IAIU Pres. George Russ met with 
Meany on the convention question 
in what both unions described as a 
renewed effort to conclude a 
merger. 


The two unions in the insurance 
industry came about when the Com- 
munist-dominated Office and Pro- 
fessional Workers was expelled 
from the CIO in 1951. Some mem- 
bers turned to the IAIU while 
others joined the CIO’s new Insur- 
ance and Allied Workers Organ- 
izing Committee which later became 
the IWA. 


As a prelude to merger, both un- 
ions have engaged in joint legislative 
action, signed the AFL-CIO no- 
raiding pact and just recently 
launched joint collective bargain- 
ing efforts with one of the major 
companies, Quaker City Life In- 
surance Company. 


CORRECTION 


A story in the Oct. 11 issue of 
the AFL-CIO News dealing with 
the first pension checks received by 
employes of New York City lunch- 
eonettes should have identified the 
union involved as Local 923 of the 
Retail, Wholesale and Department 
Store Union. The story incorrectly 
identified the local as affiliated with 


still out had become eligible for 
strike assistance—ranging from $12 
weekly for a single man to $22 for 
the worker with a family. These 
benefits will scale up if the walk- 
outs last more than a month. 

GM_ locals, meanwhile, were 
pushing an intensive drive to com- 
plete ratification of the national 
contract by, the weekend, even if 
local issues remained unsolved. 
Under the terms of the agreement 
reached by the UAW and GM 
negotiators, the national pact must 
be ratified by the rank-and-file 
before Nov. 20. 

Leonard Woodcock, UAW vice 
president and head of the union’s 
General Motors Dept., announced 
that the national GM conference 
had voted almost 6-to-1 to recom- 
mend ratification by the locals. 

At Chrysler, the union’s national 
conference was scheduled to put its 
stamp of approval on the three-year 
agreement for production workers. 
Negotiations were continuing on a 
new contract covering the com- 
pany’s 8,500 salaried and engi- 
neering workers. 

Negotiations were continuing 
under a news blackout with Ameri- 
can Motors Corp. as the AFL-CIO 
News went to press. The union set 
an Oct. 17 strike deadline unless 


tract covering 13,000 production 
workers at four plants. A spokes- 
man for the UAW indicated agree- 
ment had been reached on basic 
local issues, with a good chance of 
settlement on a national contract, 


Taft-Hartley 


Used to Break 
. e 

UFWA Strike 

. The Taft-Hartley union-busting 

provision has been utilized by an- 

other employer in a strike situa- 

tion. 

Local 251 of the Furniture Work- 
ers, on strike at Carolina Wood- 
turning Co., Bryson City, N. C., 
since April 8, 1957, was counted 
out in an NLRB decertification elec- 
tion in which only strikebreakers 
were allowed to-vote. 

The tally among the strikebreak- 
ers was 123 votes against the un- 
ion, one vote for it. 

The long strike started when 
negotiations for a new contract 
broke down, and its course was 
marked by a series of legal harass- 
ments directed against the union 
and individual strikers and their 


agreement is reached on a new con- 


ABC by 4-1 


last December by the AFL-CIO. 


families. 


Hershey Workers Vote 


Margin 


Hershey, Pa.—The American Bakery & Confectionery Workers 
won a smashing victory at the Hershey Chocolate Corp., rolling up 
a 4-to-1 margin over the Bakery & Confectionery union expelled 


The Hershey victory was the chocolate frosting on the cake for 


ABC. Earlier the union had chalked! 
up impressive contract gains for 
3,800 members in New York and 
Philadelphia. 


@f the 2,298 valid ballots cast 
in the NLRB representation elec- 
tion at Hershey, 1,629 were for 
ABC Local 464 which presently 
holds bargaining rights. The 
BCW polled 427 votes, and there 
were 242 no-union ballots, 


The Hershey local was one of 
the first to move over to the ABC 
when the new union was chartered 
by the AFL-CIO. Two weeks be- 
fore the NLRB vote, BCW Pres. 
James Cross arrived at Hershey 
with an entourage of 13 aides to 
speak at a highly-publicized “mass 
meeting.” Fewer than 50 Hershey 
workers showed up. 


| the Hotel and Restaurant Workers. 


la New York, ABC Local 50 


i 
won a 32% to 50-cent package 
for 2,500 members after a 412 hour 
strike at five big bakeries. Workers 
at Continental, General, American 
and Ward Baking companies and 
the S. B. Thomas Co. received a 
minimum of 10 cents ah hour ret- 
roactive to last May and will get 
additional 712 -cent raises this Nov. 
1 and on May 1 and Nov. 1 1959. 
Some skills received additional ad- 
justments. 

A last-minute settlement averted 
a strike of 1,300 members of ABC 
Local 6 at Philadelphia. Just 15 
minutes before the strike deadline, 
an agreement was reached for a 
21-cent hourly raise, part of which 
was retroactive to May. Philadel- 
phia’s six largest bakeries were in- 
volved and the settlement set a 
pattern for the area. 
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Meany Raps 
Import Quotas 
On Zinc, Lead 


The AFL-CIO ‘has deplored the 
Administration’s action in impos- 
ing “injurious” quotas on lead and 
zinc imports. 

Pres. Eisenhower had announced 
a one-third reduction in these im- 
ports from last year’s levels, de- 
claring the action was taken to 
ease the “genuine distress” of the 
domestic industry. Spokesmen for 
the industry said it would have 
little effect on: U.S. prices, pro- 
duction or employment. 

AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 
said the quotas would have been 
unnecessary if the 85th Congress 
had enacted labor-supported pro- 
posals. These involved production 
payments to domestic producers in 
order to shore up the industry. 
Meany said labor backed these 
bills “in line with our traditional 
support for the reciprocal trade 
program.” 

The President’s action, Meany 
said, was “especially ill-timed be- 
cause it has resulted in sizeable 
unemployment and severe hardship 
to workers in Latin America.” He 
said it came “at the very time 
when agreement seems to have been 
reached throughout the Western 
Hemisphere on the need for an 
all-out program to stimulate eco- 
nomic development in Latin Amer- 
Ica.” 

Meany added: “‘We call upon the 
new Congress to take immediate 
action when it convenes to meet 
-the critical lead-zinc situation with 
legislation which will provide maxi- 
mum justice for both the American 
industry and our sister nations in 
Latin America. In the meantime, 
we urge the President to review the 
Situation and remove the quotas at 
the earliest possible date.” 


67% Wage Increase 
Won by Machinists 


Vancouver, B. C.— More than 
700 members of Machinists Lodge 
764 won wage increases of 6 per- 
cent under a new one-year contract 
with Canadian Pacific Airlines. 

- The airlines’ maintenance, repair 
and service station employes are 
_ covered by the agreement. It gives 
top mechanics a boost of $23.34 a 
month which creates an hourly rate 


AN ATOMIC display forms the backdrop for this convention photo 
of three top officers of the Shipbuilding Workers. Left to right are 
Vice Pres. Andrew A. Pettis, Pres. John J. Grogan, and Sec.-Treas. 
Ross D. Blood. Grogan, who is mayor of Hoboken, N J., said shop 
stewards must be alert to protect the health of workers against 
radiation hazards of the atomic age. 


Grogan Hits ‘Scuttling’ 


of Merchant Marine 


Cincinnati—The Eisenhower Administration has “scuttled the 
American merchant marine,” John J. Grogan, president of the 
Marine and Shipbuilding Workers, told delegates at the opening of 
the union’s 19th national convention here. 


The convention, which marked the 25th anniversary of the union’s 


Mitchell Reelected: 


chemical field moved forward as 


Chemical & Atomic Workers. 


dorsed plans calling for drafting of 
a proposed constitution next spring. 
The timetable, also adopted by the 
OCAW convention in Long Beach, 
Calif., last month, stipulates that 
both unions will hold their 1959 
conventions in the same city and 
on the same dates in order to go 
further toward unity. 


Adoption of the merger plan was 
a major victory for ICWU Pres. 
Walter L. Mitchell, who was unani- 
mously re-elected to his second two- 
year term as president of the 85,- 
000-member union. 


Also re-elected without oppo- 
sition were Sec.-Treas. Marshall 
Shafer, and Vice Presidents Gor- 
don MclIlwain, Laron K. Judd, 
Thomas E. Boyle and Jack T. 
Swift. _Three incumbent. vice . 
presidents—Joseph J. Donovan, 
John Gratz and James R. Gal- 
lagher—won over opponents. 


In the two other contests for 
vice presidencies, incumbent Arvil 
Inge was defeated by Jack William- 


founding, was called to order as® 
Grogan rapped a ship’s bell. It is 
the same type of bell used for 280 
years to call men to their jobs in 
America’s shipyards. 

Albert D. Whitehouse, director 
of the AFL-CIO Industrial Union 
Dept., blasted “the big business 
government in Washington” and 
called for a return to the New Deal 
Concept of using the government 
“on behalf of the people and their 
needs.” 

“T accuse this Administration of 
deliberately trying to line up farm- 
ers against the workers and of 
pursuing a policy aimed at freezing 
out the small farmer,” Whitehouse 
told the convention. “I accuse 
them of trying to give away the 
TVA. I accuse them of ignoring the 
needs of the lowly and the needy 
right here at home.” 


He added: “We can’t afford any 
philosophy that sees government 


of $2.44. 


as a mere umpire, as an instrument 


Clerks Win Injunction 


Barring New 


Toledo Vote 


The Retail Clerks have entered another round in a legal battle 
with the National Labor Relations Board over representative elec- 
tions at three Toledo, O., department stores which once employed 
the “labor relations” services of Nathan Shefferman. 


The union’s latest challenge involves the NLRB’s right to act in 


labor disputes when a union has$ 
failed to comply with the Taft 
Hartley Act. U.S. District Court 
Judge David A. Pine has issued a 
temporary injunction forbidding the 
labor board to hold hearings on 
new elections. 

The RCIA’s position is based on 
the refusal of officials of Locals 
128 and 637 to sign non-Commu- 
nist affidavits. The Retail Clerks 
contend that, since Taft-Hartley re- 
quires such affidavits before a un- 
‘jon can avail itself of the board’s 
processes, this non-compliance 
stands as a barrier to labor board 
intervention. 


Strike Started in ’57 

The legal battle between the 
‘NLRB and the union dates back to 
November 1957, when the RCIA 
went on strike against LaSalle’s 
department store, a Toledo affiliate 
of Macy’s in New York. 

Prior to the walkout, the union 
had been negotiating with LaSalle’s 
and two other Toledo department 
stores through Retail Associates, a 
group which was once a client of | 


Soi 
Shefferman whose union-busting ac- 
tivities have been sharply criticized 
by the McClellan special Senate 
committee. 


Joint Election Barred 

The three stores, apparently re- 
lying on the votes of 350 strike- 
breakers at LaSalle’s to guarantee 
a “no union” vote, petitioned for 
a joint election. The RCIA coun- 
tered with a double-barrelled legal 
maneuver—withdrawing from the 
joint negotiations and putting it- 
self into non-compliance by refus- 
ing to sign the non-Communist affi- 
davits. 

Last month, the NLRB was re- 
buffed by the court on the question 
of the single representation elec- 
tion, when U.S. District Judge Ed- 
ward M. Curran upheld the union’s 
right to reject the three-store elec- 
tion. The companies followed up 
that decision by petitioning for sep- 
arate elections. 

Judge Pine set Oct. 24 for hear- 
ings on the non-compliance ques- 
tion. 


of necessary evil.” 


atomic age. 

Denouncing the Administra- 
tion for its failures on civil rights, 
slum ¢learance and other liberal 
programs, Grogan said: Roose- 
velt gave us the New Deal; Tru- 
man gave us the Fair Deal; Eisen- 
hower has given us the No Deal.” 


vance of automation. 


said, 


lecting their higher profits today.” 
Automation Here Now 


push them to the wall.” 


ion officers and 


atomic power is used. 
He pointed out that shipbuild- 
atomic powered cruiser, destroy- 
er, and heavy freighter. They are 


building the reactors as well 
as the ships, 


age,” he said, ‘ 


for the protection of workers.” 


laws at all. 


laws,” Grogan said, 
police force—and there 


money for enforcement. 


tion of workers.” 


the last convention. 


of the privileged or as some kind 


Grogan, who is also the Demo- 
cratic mayor of Hoboken, N. J., 
said that the maintenance of an ade- 
quate merchant marine and a Navy 
equal to the task of protecting our 
shores is more vital than ever in this 


The Shipbuilders’ president also 
warned against the too rapid ad- 
“We are be- 
ing promised all sorts of things for 
the future—less sweat, less toil,” he 
“but the manufacturers are not 
waiting for the future, they are col- 


“Automation will spell the doom 
of small businessmen,” Grogan de- 
clared. “They do not have the capi- 
tal to purchase new, expensive ma- 
chinery and the big corporation will 


Addressing himself to local un- 
shop stewards, 
Grogan told them that they must 
see to it that the health of workers 
is protected as more and more 


ers are already working on an 


“The new hazards of the coming 
‘create new responsi- 
bilities for the shop stewards be- 
cause there are no adequate laws 


He said that 14 states have some 
laws, 14 others’ have haphazard 
laws, and the remaining 20 have no 


“And even where there are 
“there is no 
is no 
It is up to 
the shop steward to be the policing 
force and up to him to maintain 
records on radiation for the protec- 


Delegates at opening sessions dis- 
cussed a long-range shipbuilding 
and ship repair program, an organ- 
izing Campaign and wage hikes to- 
taling 52 cents an hour won since 


son, and incumbent Noel R. Hunley 
was defeated by J. Harley Thomas. 


Members Will Decide 

Elwood D. Swisher, OCAW vice 
president, told the ICWU delegates 
that the speed with which merger 
may be achieved depends on “how 
smoothly” discussions go at next 
spring’s constjtution-drafting ses- 
sions and “on the attitudes devel- 
oped among the members back 
home in both unions.” 
- Swisher, who appeared in-place 
of OCAW Pres, O. A. Knight who 
was prevented from attending by 


Leo Perlis To 


labor’s work in the social welfare 


Oct. 28 to Leo Perlis, director 
Activities, 


of the National Council on Soci 


hE " 1 


Bicwu Convention 
OK’s Merger Steps 


Hopes for merger of two autonomous AFL-CIO unions in the 


the Chemical Workers put their 


stamp of approval on a timetable for eventual unity with the Oil, 


Winding up their 15th annual convention in Washington, D. C., 
450 delegates overwhelmingly en“ 


illness, praised the cooperative 
spirit which has existed between the 
two unions, but said that real gains 
can be made in the chemical indus- 
try only when “we bring all chemi- 
cal workers together in an indus- 
trial union.’ 

The multi-million-doliar com- 
panies in the industry, he said, “pay 
no particular attention to our talk 
of right and justice. They under- 
stand only the degree of strength 
and power which can be launched 
against them to support the collec- 
tive bargaining demands of our un- 
ions and’ the aspirations of our 
members for better wages and 
working conditions and greater 
security.” 

Under Secretary of Labor 
James T. O’Connell told the con- 
vention he was “interested” to 
learn that preparatory talks aimed 
toward merger already are un- 
der way. “This is an example of 
the type of unifying, strengthen- 
ing progress that we all envi- 
sioned and hoped for when the 
AFL and CIO joined forces in 
December 1955,” O’Connell said. 
“If and when ICWU and OCAW 
become one, the occasion should 
mark a great victory for the in- 
dividual chemical worker. 


“Personally, I hope it will work 
out. 

“You will need the strength 
which unity can afford in the years 
just ahead.” 

The convention voted on more 


at amending and strengthening the 
international’s constitution. 


Be Honored 


ForLabor’s Community Role 


New York—National attention will be focused on organized 


field when the first annual award 
ial Work Education is presented 
of AFL-CIO Community Service 


The council, which is the na- 
tional recruitment body for the 
60 social work graduate schools in 
the U.S. and Canada, will salute 
Perlis for his “pioneering leader- 
ship” in this field. The award will 
honor the CSA director for his 
work in “integrating social serv- 
ices as basic features of trade un- 
ion life.” 


Principal speaker at the award 
dinner, to be held at the Hotel 
Plaza, will be Comdr. William R. 
Anderson, USN, skipper of the 
nuclear-powered submarine Nau- 
tilus. Other speakers will include 
New York’s Mayor Robert F. Wag- 
ner; Sidney Hollander, former pres- 
ident of the National Social Wel- 
fare Assembly; Miss Jane Hoey, 
former president of the Council on 
Social Work Education; and Win- 
slow Carlton, president of the board 
of Group Health Insurance. 


Two Unionists Leave 
\On Mission to Japan 


Ray Davidson, director of public 
relations for the Oil Workers, and 
Sam Evett, assitant regional direc- 
tor for the Steelworkers in the Chi- 
cago area, will leave next week for 
a two-month mission to Japan 
under the auspices of the Intl. Co- 
operation Administration. 

The two unionists will meet with 
leaders of Japanese unions in semi- 
nars and other meetings in six ma- 
jor cities. Ed Lashman will be 
acting director of public relations 
for the Oil Workers during David- 
son’s absence. 


Perlis has served as CSA director 
since the merger of the AFL and 
CIO in 1955. Prior to that he was 
director of the CIO Community 
Services Committee from ite cre 
ation in 1946, and from 1943 to 
1946 directed the CIO War Re 
lief Committee. 


Rockefeller Urges 
‘Work’ Laws Defeat 


Schenectady, N. Y.—Nelk- 
son A. Rockefeller, Repub- 
lican gubernatorial candidate, 
chose this stronghold of the 
General Electric Co. for a 
major assault on so-called 
“right-to-work” laws. 

GE’s West Coast opera- 
tions have strongly supported 
the compulsory open -shop 
proposal which will be on the 
California ballot next month. 
GE is paying for a series of 
newspaper ads in California 
papers in support of “right- 
to-work” a chief plank in 
the state’s gubernatorial cam- 
paign of Sen. William F, 
Knowland (R). 

Rockefeller, who is oppos- 
ing Gov. Averell Harriman 
(D) in New York, said “right- 
to-work” laws violate the 
American tradition of ma- 
jority rule. He called on Re- 
publican leaders attending a 
‘dinner here to give “forth- 
right opposition” to these 
compulsory open-shop laws. 
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United Nations to Celebrate 13th Birthday 


The United Nations will celebrate its 13th birthday on Oct. 
24 with the solid support of organized labor. 

Working with the U.S. Committee for the United Nations, 
AFL-CIO groups around the country will participate in special 
UN Day meetings, parties and “trick-or-treat” programs to 
raise pennies for the UN Children’s Emergency Fund. 

Labor’s strong support for the UN since its inception has 
been recognized by the U.S. Last year AFL-CIO Pres. George 
Meany was a delegate to the UN General Assembly. This year 
AFL-CIO Vice Pres. George Harrison is a member of the U.S. 
delegation. 

Labor’s views on the UN were perhaps best expressed when 
Meany last year told a group of 600 AFL-CIO union members 
who work at UN headquarters in New York City: 

“We have a large stake in the struggle for world peace and 


we hope the UN can do something about ensuring the peace. 
After all, it is workers who fight and pay for war. We alse 
know that not all wisdom is to be found solely in the councils 
of state. Wisdom also resides in the common people. 
“We are pledged to the maintenance of the UN even though y ee 3 ae 
omg © SEH a | | sometimes it works slowly, too slowly. But the UN is the only IMPROVED WORKING conditions in the world 
. THIS BURMESE farmer with some of his rice har- instrument humanity has which stands between us and the is one of the goals of the UN which through the 
“i vest typifies the world’s farmers who are being | destruction of the human race.” . Intl. Labor Organization works with trade unions 
~ helped to increase output and raise nutrition levels: and employer and government representatives to 
by turning out better crops. raise living standards. 
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MANY COUNTRIES want to increase their technical knowledge 
— and skills to make the best use of their human and natural resources. 
- Thousands of experts from four-score nations go abroad each year 
te to help fill this gap and also add to their own knowledge and experi- 
ity ence under UN programs. nianiicacmaliette: se: = 
To TEACHING WHICH PROMOTES better understanding among 
to people helps to strengthen the foundations of peace. These children 
Re- in Pakistan are studying practical examples of UN work in many 
fields as part of the UN program of broadening education. ? 
7 


I HUNDREDS OF THOUSANDS of refugees who may pate an Op- 
DEVELOPING COMMUNITIES calls pad each individual’s skill and ability on a project such as this portunity to reWild their lives in new communities get the chance 
housing development in West Africa. Many communities around the world in the less-developed to acquire a skill and learn a craft so that they can support thems 
¥ areas find vision turning into reality in cooperative efforts aided by UN programs, selves belies now and in the future. 
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Page Six 


Recession=Political Division 
AS THE CONGRESSIONAL Campaign’ pounds down the home 


stretch it is becoming increasingly apparent that:the nation’s 
worst postwar recession with the Sea 5 unemployment is is a major 
issue. ea 
The Administration, the Republican’ ‘party and some Democrats 
who endorse the eConomic policies of the White House have seized 
on the latest figures showing a drop in unemployment and a con- 
tinuing recovery in other areas of the economy as evidence that the 
nation’s economic woes are at an end. 

They’re not. 

Organized labor called the turn on the onset of the recession 
and urged swift action to contain it and prevent it from snowballing 
into a full-scale depression. Labor wants this recession ended. 

It is indeed good news that there are signs of a recovery from 
the economic depths of the past spring. But labor is deeply con- 
cerned with continuing and persisting high unemployment. 

The loss in industrial production since the beginning of the 
recession has been about 60 percent recovered. The loss in non- 
farm jobs has been only 25 percent recovered. 

The current 7.2 percent unemployment rate is one of the highest 
in the last 16 years. Over 4 million workers are still hunting jobs. 

If the current situation continues with the same limited improve- 
ment in the job outlook, economists still estimate unemployment 
at over 5 million this coming winter, 

To talk of an “end to the recession” in face of these facts is to 
delude-the nation and in effect to sweep under the rug the hard 
facts of unemployment—for short-term political gain. 


The UN at Thirteen 


e pive UNITED NATIONS, man’s best hope for preventing de- 
struction of the human race, will mark its 13th birthday Oct. 24 
still struggling with the world’s complex problems and toward the 
stature and maturity necessary to the effective enforcement of the 
peace. 

But while hopes for peace through the UN are uppermost in the 
minds of the peoples of the world, it is proper to examine the gap 
between the UN today and the goals set out in the UN Charter 
approved in San Francisco in 1945. 

The fundamental reason for the UN’s failure to achieve these 
goals is that the Soviet Union, with its goal of a world under 
Communist rule, has used the UN to further its own political pur-» 
poses while ignoring the — body when those purposes were 
threatened. 

In the difficult situation in the Middle East in 1956, France, 
Britain and Israel bowed to the collective will of the UN in the Suez 
crisis. The Soviet ignored this same collective will when it was 
expressed in the Hungarian crisis. 

To this day a UN emissary awaits an invitation to enter Hungary 
and the Soviet Union to discuss the brutal policies used to crush 
the Hungarian people. The invitation has, yet to arrive. 

Meanwhile, there are other efforts to impair the UN’s effective- 
ness, particularly in the field of public information where the UN 
has done an outstanding job. 

A report expected to be released soon would impose a censorship 
on the UN Secretariat to prevent dissemination of impartial informa- 
tion of UN activities. 

The UN cannc’ be shaped into an effective, mature instrument 
for maintaining the peace if it is to be hampered in the vital_ 
function of information. Censorship whether on a national or 
international level is equally abhorrent. 
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Meany to Union Members 


(The following editorial is reprinted from the No- 
vember issue of the AFL-CIO_American Federation- 
ist, the official monthly magazine of the AFL-CIQ. ) 


By George Meany 


HE IMPORTANCE of Tuesday, Nov. 4, cannot 

be overemphasized. It is Election Day—the day 
on which America determines her political future for 
the next two years. 


But the voters will do more than just decide who 
will sit in the Senate, the House of Representatives, 
the State House. They will determine such vital issues 
as unemployment or prosperity, slums or decent 
homes, good schools or illiteracy, equal justice or dis- 
crimination. 

There is virtually no end to the decisions a voter 
makes for himself, his family, his community, his 


on a voting machine. 


consequences that can befall all of us if these decisions 
are made for fanciful or foolish reasons that the trade 
union movement of the United States has historically 
taken its place in the political arena. 

Our entry, of course, was forced upon us by our 
enemies who, when they couldn’t defeat organized 
labor on the picket line or at the bargaining table, 
sought to undermine our gains through restrictive 
legislation. 

But labor’s interest in politics is not just self- 
defense, important as that is. The union’s respon- 
sibility to its members does not end when the. daily 
quitting whistle blows. 


LABOR’S RESPONSIBILITY is to build a better 
and a stronger country, not only for those who belong 
to a union, but for all of us. Labor’s interest has no 
boundary except the good of our beloved nation. - 

That is why labor campaigns for better schools; for 
decent legislation that will improve the lot of our elder 
citizens; for homes that are clean and decent; for 
taxation that is fair and equitable; for labor-manage- 
ment laws that protect the workers’ right to organize 
and bargain collectively; for protection of unions 
against the corrupt hands of hoodlums and racketeers. 

Such public welfare legislation can only become 
law when our legislators are men of good will and of 
progressive mind, who place the welfare of the people 
before the whim of selfish interests. 

The trade unions of the United States have a duty 
to their members, and a greater duty to their country, 
to advise every member, factually and honestly, on 


dates and their record of public service. 
Certainly, trade union members should not vote 


or his cleverly contrived propaganda, or without re- 
lating his promises to his record of performance. To 


do so would be to vote in a vacuum, 


nation when he marks his ballot or pulls the handle. 


And it is because of these decisions and the grave 


the issues in the election, the position of the candi- — 


on the basis of a politician’s self-serving statements, © 


Vote Your Conscience, But Vote 
To Build a Better America 


SO THE AFL-CIO and its constituent unions, 
operating through the Committees on Political Educa- 
tion in every city and state, have weighed the candi- 
dates, the records and the promises (both kept and 
broken), and have arrived at a balance sheet—the 
candidates that workers should support in this vital 
election of 1958. 

Recommendations by the appropriate city and state 
bodies are well known to union members. Labor 
has already performed this duty. 


We have one more duty to perform before this 
campaign is history. It is to get out a record vote 
on Election Day. That we are determined to do as 
our patriotic duty. 

Before Election Day, however, workers can, as a 
matter of course, expect an attack upon labor's 
political activity from big business and -big business 
candidates. It will be a campaign.of slander, charging 
that labor is trying to control the votes of its members. 

That is an outright falsehood. 

Labor controls no votes. It wants to control none. 
It should control none. 


EVERY UNION MEMBER who goes into a poll- 
ing place is alone with his conscience. Only he and 
his God know how he votes, and that is as it should 
be. 

No union official, no company boss, no politician 
or policeman or political commissar must ever be 
allowed to disturb that sacred right so fundamental ia 
a free society. 

And the AFL-CIO, which firmly believes in this 
right, will religiously protect individual members in 
the free use of their voting franchise—the hallmark 
of citizenry in a land of freedom. 

On behalf of the Executive Council of the AFL- 
CIO, I urge every trade union member in the United 
States to: 

Study the issues and the voting records. 

Then vote according to the dictates of their own 
conscience. 

To each of them I say: Vote as you please, but 
please vote. ( 


“Oh, very well, Jeeves. Drive me back into 
town and I'll give you a raise.” 
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Morgan Says: 


How Pope Pius 


(This [fiend is excerpted from the nightly 
broadeasts® ‘of Edward P. Morgan, ABC commen- 
tator sponsored by the AFL-CIO. Listen to Mor- 
gan over the ABC network Monday. through 
Friday at 7 p. m., EDT.) 


T WAS EARLY June 1944. We had just lib- 
erated Rome, to use a loose term, but already 
the Allies were beating against the Nazi bastions 
in France and despite our excitement, the corre- 
spondents with the Fifth Army were frustrated by 
the fact a the invasion had all but pushed our 
pets dispatches off page one. 
Then suddenly came the 
electrifying word to the 
Stampa Estera, the foreign 
press headquarters, that 
the Pope was going to hold 

- a news conference. 

Surely a more unlikely 
caravan of pilgrims has 
never invaded the Vati- 
can’s holy ground. There 
were Poles and Austral- 
ians, Indians, French, Brit- 
ish and Canadians in vari- 

ous stages of battle dress, or undress. 


Morgan 


One lady reporter, an American Amazon fresh 
from the Anzio beachhead where the PX hardly 
had veils and elbow-length gloves in stock, wore 
trousers, a sweaty GI shirt, and no headgear at all. 
What the splendidly costumed Swiss guards and 
the robed attaches thought had become of western 
civilization outside their sanctuary could only be 
imagined, 


Vandercook Says: 


Met the Press 


But as we trooped: up the grand sistbcade into 
the special privacy Of the Papal apartments, the 
looks on their faces were eloquent with shock. 
Our number had mysteriously grown to nearly 150 
as Gen. Mark Clark’s legions of public relations 
men, -nurses and other camp followers took a 
sudden interest in world news. - 


SUDDENLY THROUGH a narrow door, the tall 
white shadow of the Pope entered. While cameras 
desparately flashed and snapped, he read his message, 
pronounced two blessings in high, thin, careful 
English, then turned toward the door he had entered. 
Cameramen mistook his swift movements for an 


effort to escape. Pandemonium burst as reporters |. 
"joined the crush to trap their quarry and for agon- 


izing seconds the princely head of the Roman Cath- 
olic Church was in more peril than Hitler had ever 
menaced him with. Finally, the mob reluctantly, 
dubiously dispersed under the strident entreaties of 
the horrified chamberlain who vowed that Pius was 
not taking a powder but simply beginning his rounds. 

As his magnificent figure moved, unruffled, in my 
direction, a chubby photographer stepped into his 
path and cried, “Hold it Pope!” and the Pontiff 
held. In his wake followed a burdened priest 
bearing a huge tray of rosaries. As he greeted each, 
he would bless the beads and bestow a coveted 
souvenir. One enterprising reporter garnered at 
least two by ducking behind the file and ie ksh, 
in the queue. 

The last time I saw Pope Pius XII I Wenieacik 
remarking not only how strongly he had survived 
all his illnesses, but that desperate scene 13 years 
before. As a matter of fact, I rather think he 
enjoyed it although I’m not sure the chamberlain 
ever recovered, 


GOP Leaders Echo McCarthy 


(This column is excerpted from the nightly 
broadcasts of John W. Vandercook, ABC com- 
mentator, sponsored by the AFL-CIO. Listen to 
Vandercook over the ABC network Monday 
through Friday at 10 p. m., EDT.) 


HE REPUBICAN PARTY, with the direct 
blessing of Pres. Dwight D. Eisenhower, has 
now issued a formal statement of its faith. The 
President, GOP congressional leaders and top pro- 
fessional party workers have set down the reasons 
we should vote for Republican candidates next 
month. 

By that action they have 
created a question in the 
minds of many readers of 
that extraordinary docu- 
ment as to whether the 
whole thing is—it may not 
be—a misprint. For in 
the opinion of many 
Americans of both parties, 
that document contains 
more wonders than a 
Coney Island freak show. 

It has been widely be- 
lieved that the Eisenhower Administration and the 
Republican Party had once and for all repudiated the 
repulsive memory and influence of Sen. Joseph Mc- 
Carthy. Yet the GOP joint statement issued from 
the White House deliberately adopts that lapse from 
good grammar and correct usage which is so closely 
associated with McCarthyism—the use of the trun- 
cated word “Democrat” instead of “Democratic,” 
as an adjective. 


Vandercook 


For, fresh from studying the reckoning of the 


As We See It: 


Twining Lauds 


EN. NATHAN F. TWINING, chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, praised the AFL-CIO for 
calling attention to the USO program by its award to 
comedian Bob Hope. 
Gen. Twining, in an interview on As We See It, 
AFL-CIO public services program, on the ABC na- 
tional network, said: 


“On behalf of all the members of our armed forces, 
I would like to express our grateful appreciation to 
the AFL-CIO and its Community Services Committee 
for drawing public attention to one of the greatest 
morale boosting programs, the overseas live entertain- 
ment program, by awarding its annual community 
services citation to Bob Hope. He certainly symbol- 
izes the entertainment program through his many 
years of participation, contributing his great talents 
under the banner of the USO.” 

Twining said it is even more important to carry 
on a USO program now, in time of peace, than it 


latest coast-to-coast poll, that 57 percent of U.S. 
voters now favor the opposition party and only 43 
percent of Americans intend to cast their ballots 
for GOP candidates, the Republican leaders consist- 


- ently quote McCarthy’s catchword—and write of the 


“Democrat Party.” 

Some of the fearsome deeds ascribed to that 
party (by what—in retaliation—I suppose should be 
called the Publicans)—are downright fascinating. 
Survivors of the Great Depression and of the sub- 
sequent period of the greatest increase in wealth 
and strength this country has ever known, for ex- 
ample, may be puzzled by this paragraph: “Any- 
one. who lived through the 20 years of the New 
and Fair Deals will never forget the grief they 
brought.” 


INASMUCH AS that period—as a matter of 
plain record—coincides with the most rapid indus- 
trial growth in our history, it is comforting, at 
least, to realize that “relentless and bitter” attack 
evidently failed. The Democratic Party, the Grim 
Old Politicians who foregathered with Mr. Eisen- 
hower at the White House also hint, were mysteri- 
ously responsible for the Second World War—one 
must admit, a somewhat impressive fear. But 
the chief burden of the Republicans’ keening—in 
a document in an off-year which takes the place 
of a party platform—is that the majority party of 
the United States is “certain to go down the left 
lane which leads inescapably to socialism.” 

To the not-so-modern-looking Republicans who 
drew up this year’s major campaign document, “so- 
cialism” is now understood to mean—by their own 
account—every action which the last Congress took 
to encourage re-employment or to build confining 
walls around the 1957-58 recession. 


Award to Hope 


was during periods of active conflict. 

“Today we have over a million men and women on 
duty overseas and aboard ship,” said Twining. “This 
is over twice the total strength of the Armed Forces 


in 1940. The morale problem is reflected not only 


by numbers, but by the very fact that these people 
are not engaged in active conflict. 


THE GENERAL CALLED attention to the ’spec- 


(NTS YOUR = 
WASHINGTON ¥ ‘ 
THE OPENING OF A: POTENTIAL major 1960 politica fight 
was signaled when the Louisiana: State Democratic Committee re- 
pudiated the state’s national committeeman, Camille Gravel, Jr., for 
not being stiffnecked enough about resisting party policy on equal 
rights for all citizens. 

Democratic National Committee Chairman Paul M. Butler 
promptly said Gravel would remain on the committee and Sen. 
Russell Long of Louisiana suggested that this stand might lead the 
Democratic state organization to repudiate the whole committee. 


It is perfectly possible, of course, that 1960 will see a revival of 
the Dixiecrat movement of 1948, when a strong civil rights plank 


in the Democratic platform caused the entire South Carolina dele- 
gation and half of Alabama’s to-bolt the convention. Four south- 
ern states thereafter cast their-electoral college votes for Strom 
Thurmond, then governor of South Carolina, now a senator. 

Meade Alcorn, the GOP national chairman, professes to an- 
ticipate a Democratic sectional split. But the bona fides of his 
argument are eliminated as he explains. that he doesn’t expect the 
split to arise from the racial issue but only from the “economic” 
affinity of southern conservatives for their brothers the Republi- 
cans. 

This is nonsense. The South would be healthier politically 
with a genuine two-party system, but the party label really means 
nothing. The battle of liberalism and conservatism is eee d 
fought out within Democratic primaries. 

Liberal politicians are coerced to timidity on race issues by the 
danger that moneybagged scoundrels will try to throw them out of 
office by injecting a provable accusation that they are too compas- 
sionate toward the dispossessed Negro as well as the dispossessed 
white. 

These liberals could not possibly be defeated by a straight-line 
and frank attack on their political economics. Alcorn’s dreams 
are delusive beyond even the scope of an election year if he 
expects that southern conservatives will take the risk of breaking 
what amounts to an alliance with the Republican party on anything 
except a civil rights issue. 

And, of course, it is too late for that. The voting strength of 
Negro citizens does not allow a national party to tell them that in 
this democracy they should be content with less than their consti- 
tutional rights. 

kk *& 

THE KIND OF DIXIECRAT break that Thurmond spearheaded 
in 1948 promises no greater success in 1960. 

To win their four states the Dixiecrats 10 years ago had to block 
Harry S. Truman and the Democratic party’s name from the states’ 
ballots. They couldn’t get the other southern states to join them 
at all. And they couldn’t defeat and thus punish Harry S. Truman 
for his civil rights program even in a year when Henry Wallace 
split the northern Democratic vote and threw three states, including 
New York, to Gov. Dewey. 

Half the citizens of voting age in the entire country live in eight 
northern and western states. The office of President is not at the 
mercy of Dixiecrat schemers. 

Wise southern Democratic leaders understand these facts with 
acute comprehension. 

They do not make the mistake of the bitter-enders and imagine 
that northern agitation about civil rights is the work of mere hypo- 
crits, or that Supreme Court decisions on school integration are 
the product of pro-Communists and sociological theorizers. They 
do not deny that the court decisions are the law of the land. 

It was no accident that the “right-to-vote” bill went through 
the Senate in 1957 without a southern filibuster. It was @ sign 
of yielding, however reluctantly, to the irresistible demand of 
the times. 

The South desperately needs statesmanship strong enough to 
guide it through its own bitter travail. It can find no escape 
through “joining Republicans” or a third-party Dixiecrat lunge. 
The only real alternative to the rule of law is the rule of the 
bomber and arsonist, whose habitat is by no means confined to 
the South, , 


tacular” being produced for showing to armed forces| Ba" 


overseas at Christmas time. 
“Members of AFL-CIO unions employed in the 


television entertainment industry are contributing 
their time and skills to make this 90-minute produc- 
“Bob Hope will be one of 


tion possible,” he said. 
the stars of this show.” 


Bob Hope will be presented the community services 


award at the Murray-Green Award dinner Nov. 16 at 
the Beverly-Hilton Hotel in Beverly Hills, Calif. 


LABOR’s CLOSE TIES with community life were cemharined by 
AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany at a luncheon rally marking the 
opening of the fall campaign of the Greater New York Fund. The 
trade union movement, Meany told the 1,000 leaders of labor, 
industry and government, considers itself “an integral part of 
community life, and we seek progress with the rest of the community 
as it advances.” 
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R Million to Get 7 Percent Increase: 


Social Security Changes Up Future Benefits 


~ TARTING IN JANUARY, your employer will deduct an extra 
one quarter of one percent from your pay. 
_ If you make $80 a week, the extra deduction comes to 20 cents. 
- That’s the cost to you of new old age, survivor and disability ben- 
efits voted by Congress shortly before adjournment. 
If you make more than $80 a week, the extra payroll deduction 
will be a bit more. That’s because the social security tax will be paid 
on the first $4,800 of a worker’s salary—instead of the present 
$4,200. For someone who makes $93 a week or more, this will 
mean another 28 cents a week in payroll deductions. 

In return for this extra deduction—an amount matched by an 
equal increase in the portion of the social security tax paid by 
employers—workers can look forward to substantially higher re- © 
tirement benefits and greater protection for their families if ‘sind 
die or are disabled. 


In addition, 12 million persons already on the social security 
rolls will receive a 7 percent increase in their monthly benefit checks. 
the increase will show up on the checks they get in February. 

Here are some of the improvements made by the 1958 amend- 
ments to the Social Security Act: 

@ No matter what your earnings and when you retire, you will 
get at least 7 percent higher benefits than under the old law. 

@ If your wages reach $4,800, you will be in line for consider- 
ably higher benefits than were previously possible. The maximum 
monthly benefit for an individual retired worker in the future will 
be $127 as compared with the previous $108.50. For a retired 
worker and his wife (if over 65), the future maximum will be $190.50 
instead of $162.80. This is a maximum figure, of course, based on 
earnings of $400 a month or more. Increases are provided at all 
levels, however. 

@ Even more striking is the increase in the maximum survivors’ 
benefits. The ceiling for a surviving widow and two or more children 
is raised from $200 to $254. 

@ For the first time, benefits are provided for dependents of dis- 
abled workers. They will receive the same payments as if the head 
et the family had been retired for age instead of disability. (Cash 
benefits are paid to severely disabled workers between the ages of 50 
and 65). 

@ Disabled persons may receive their full social security disability 
benefits even if they are also getting state workmen’s compensation 
benefits or some type of disability payment from the federal govern- 
ment. Previously, social security disability benefits were reduced by 
the amount of such other payments. 

@ The law has been changed so that a person on the social se- 
curity rolls whose earnings exceed $1,200 a year will not lose a 
check for any month in which his earnings totaled $100 or less. 
Under the previous law, he would lose a check for months in which 
his earnings exceeded $80. 

There are other changes, including changes in work requirements 
for disability benefits. Your nearest social security field office is pre- 
pared to answer your questions regarding benefits and eligibility re- 
quirements. 

In addition to the one-quarter of one percent increase in contribu- 
tion rates, another step was taken to keep the new benefits from 


draining the trust fund which guarantees payments of future benefits. | 


Under the old law, the rate of contributions was scheduled to go 
up every three years until it reached a maximum of 4% percent 
from employes and employers in 1975. This timetable has been 
speeded up. The rate goes up to 3 percent in 1960 and increases 
rie three years until it reaches a maximum of 412 percent in 
1969. 


Labor didn’t oppose the higher payroll deductions. Quite the 
contrary. When the legislation was being considered by the House 
of Representatives, AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany issued this state- 
ment: 

“Organized labor has consistently supported the sound, long-term 
financing of the social security system. We know that improved bene- 
fits require higher contributions. We don’t believe in raiding the trust 
fund for immediate advantage to those now retired, or soon to re- 
tire, as the difference would have to be made up in future years... 


the workers of this country stand ready, as they always have, to}. 


ee 


FOR MORE INFORMATION ASK YOUR SOCIAL 


SECURITY OFFICE FOR A COPY OF LEAFLET FLET NUMBER 1 on the 1958 Amendmenta, 


Health. lth, Medical Care Insurance 
Top Social Security Issue in ’59 


T HE NEXT BIG BATTLE FOR social security im- 
provements will be fought over the issue of health 
and medical insurance—for 7 million retired workers 
and 5 million dependents, widows and orphans, whose 
only income is often their monthly benefit checks. 

_In the last session of Congress, the opening skir- 
mish took place. 

The setting was the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. The occasion was a public hearing on a bill 
—strongly endorsed by labor—which had been in- 
troduced by Rep. Aime J. Forand (D-R. 1.) It would 
have provided benefits to pay for the cost of hos- 
pital, surgical and nursing home care for persons re- 
ceiving social security payments. 

It wasn’t a something-for-nothing proposal. The 
added benefits would have been paid for by increas- 
ing the social security tax for both employes and em- 
ployers. 

The Forand bill was presented as a package pro- 
posal. Many features of the bill, including higher 
maximum benefits and increases to persons already on 
the retirement rolls, were incorporated in the legisla- 
tion which was passed by Congress. But the medical 
benefit provision proved too controversial for the 85th 
Congress. The proposal was set aside for further 
study. 

Before the health insurance provisions were side- 
tracked, however, enough groups had gotten their 
views on record to provide a realistic preview of the 
full-scale battle which is yet to come. 

The same shrill arguments which had been 
raised against the original social security bill back 
in 1935 and 1936 were dragged out against the 
Forand proposals. 

This time, however, it was the American Medical 
Association which led the attack. 

Convinced, on the basis of its success in opposing 
national health insurance legislation, that it had a sure 
winner in the cry of “socialized medicine,” the AMA 
pulled out all stops. ‘ 

“The members of the medical profession look with 
suspicion and fear upon such legislation,” the AMA’s 
spokesman told the House committee. “It would leg- 
islate the aged into a permanent state of dependency.” 


Another spokesman for the medical lobby charged 


pay their share of the cost.” 


in a speech that the Forand bill would “rob a person 


because you were disabled. 


Payments based on this average cannot be made unless all credits 


Examples of Social Security 
Payments Beginning After 1958 


$50 
If average monthly earnings after 1950 are:1 or less $150 $250 2$350 *%$400 
For Retirement at 65 or for Disability at 50 .............ccceeeeecees $33 $73 $95 $116 $127 
For Retired Woman Worker starting at age 62* ....... EE A ee 58 716 92 101 
For Widow, or surviving child, or dependent widower, or parent ........ 33 54 71 87 95 
For Retired Couple, wife starting at age 62* .................. acadee ae 100 130 159 174 
For Retired Couple, wife starting at age 65 or Widow and 1 child ...... 49 109 142 174 190 
For Retired Couple, and 1 child or Widow and 2 children ............ 53 120 190 232 254 
Maximum Family Benefit ....... DEeeee eneeadecssbeeeaesetgcccesee Sot 120 202 254 254 
ee OUD GO UUMNOME occ ccc beccsscasccccisceccescssse ae 219 255 255 £255 


* In figuring your average, you may omit up to 5 years of lowest earnings, and any period your record was frozen 


2 Average monthly earnings over $350 will not be possible before the end of 1959. 
3A $400 monthly average will generally not be possible for any one who has reached the age of 27 befote 1959. 


* Retirement payments to women are permanently reduced if started before age 65. ‘ 
(For this table all amounts are rounded down to the next lower whole dollar figure) 


used in figuring the benefit are earned after 1958, 


Eligibility Rules Eased 
For Disability Benefits 


Many disabled workers may be eligible for 
social security benefits for the first time under 
the new amendments to the Act. 

Previously, the disabled worker had to have 
worked under social security for at least a 
year and a half during the three years before 
he became incapacitated for work. That re- 
quirement has been removed. However to 
qualify for benefits at age 50—or to have 
his social security records frozen if he is under 
50—he must still have worked under social 
security for at least five of the tem years pre- 
ceding his disability. 

Persons who could not qualify under the 
former provisions but who think they might 
be eligible under the new regulations should 
promptly contact their nearest social security 
office. They should bring with them all docu- 
ments related to any previous disability claim 
or inquiry. 


of much of his urge for thrift and his need to plan to 
the best of ability for his own old age.” 

THE TUNE SOUNDED FAMILIAR. It was. 
The words were a paraphrase of the arguments 
raised by the National Association of Manufacturers 
when the original social security law was still in its 
planning stage. At that time, an NAM report 
had charged: “When individuals realize that they can 
definitely count upon public monetary aid in cases of 
adversity, the incentive for individual self-help, thrift 
and forethought is weakened.” 

The Eisenhower Administration opposed adding 


.| health insurance to social security benefits, but its op- 


position was couched in more restrained language. 
The GOP is still trying to live down the memory of 
its original opposition to social security, including 
such gems as this spot broadcast used during the 1936 
presidential campaign: 

“It is now 7:52 o’clock. The facilities of this sta- 
tion have been engaged by the Republican National 
Committee in order to make the following an- 
nouncement; 

“Under Roosevelt so-called social security, im 
1937 you will be assigned a number: that will be 
your number wherever you work as long as you 
live. No name, just a New Deal number.” 

Other campaign statements charged that all Amer- 
icans would be required to wear military-type dog 
tags around their necks—bearing their social security 
number. Some newspapers even published fake pho- 
tos of the non-existent dog tags. 

After the 1936 election, the Republicans read the 
political handwriting on the wall and recent GOP 


| platforms have pledged support and expansion of 


social security benefits. 

NOT ALL OF THE VOICES raised in protest 
against the medical provisions of the Forand bill re- 
peated shopworn arguments, however. 

An organization called “Texans for America” came 
up with a brand new reason for opposing the Forand 
bill. 

If children were relieved of the burden of paying 
the hospital expenses of their aged parents, the argu 
ment went, the parents would have a feeling of being 
unimportant to their children. 

This “impersonal approach,” Texans for America 
declared, “would tend to increase mental illness in the 
aged.” _ 
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Union-Busting ‘Scored: : 


NLRB Member Hits | 


Picketing 


<—<—<—<—— 


AFL-CIO NEWS, WASHINGTON, D. C., SATURDAY, OCTOBER 18, 1958 
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Ban Rule 


The newést member of the National Labor Relations Board has 


sharply attacked a union-busting 


Act in a case involving a two-year-old strike of 150 California |! 


members of the Machinists. 
Labor Board Member John H. 
in the minority on the three-man® 
panel which rendered the decision. 
The board majority, consisting of 
Philip Ray Rodgers and Stephen S. 
Bean, reaffirmed the “economic 
strikers” precedent set in the 1957 
Curtis Brothers case and held that 
a striking union loses its right to 
picket when it has been decertified. 


The Machinists were ordered to 


remove their picket line and to take 


the Machinery Overhaul Co. of 
Palmdale, Calif., from the union's 
list of firms unfair to organized la- 
bor. 

Fanning bluntly said that the 
ban on picketing and boycott 
was “wrong in equity, wrong in 
law, and wrong in labor-manage- 
ment relations.” He denounced 
the decision in the Curtis Broth- 
ers case, the board’s precedent, 
as “inequitable and unsound,” 
and suggested that in the Machin- 
ery Overhaul case the IAM might 
still represent a majority of em- 
ployes despite “decertification.” 

Although the strikers were in- 


Leighty Urges 
Rails to Push 
Safety Devices 


Railroad labor has challenged 
management’s claim that needed 
safety devices would be too expen- 
sive to install. 

Chairman G. E. Leighty of the 
Railway Labor Executives’ Associa- 
tion said the cost of accidents is 
“many times greater” than cost of 
safety devices. He spoke-at a meet- 
ing of the association’s new safety 
committee. 

Leighty said the accident rate on 
the nation’s railroads is higher than 
a year ago—even though there are 
150,00 fewer employes in the in- 
dustry. He said there are many 
more accidents which railroads 
don’t even report. 

During its four-day session here, 
the RLEA heard Raymond Clow, 
chief of safety studies for the Rail- 
road Retirement Board, express 
concern over accident figures. Clow 
termed current statistics on grade 
crossing accidents “appalling read- 
ing.” He asked labor’s help in get- 
ting the true facts concerning ac- 
cident problems and the need to 
Tevise existing laws and regulations. 

The rail union executives also ap- 
proved a new public relations pro- 
gram, designed to “tell the story of 
railway labor’s contributions to the 
industry, in the community and to 
the nation.” 


interpretation of the Taft-Hartley 


. Fanning found himself, however, 
eligible to vote in the decertification 
election since they had been “per- 
manently replaced” by strikebreak- 
ers, Fanning said they were still to 
be considered as “employes.” He 
added that, regardless of majority 
or minority status, the union was 
entitled to picket and to publicize 
its dispute with the employer. 

The majority insisted that it was 
not up to the board to pass on the 
desirability of the provisions of the 
Taft-Hartley Act, but merely to ad- 
minister it. If there are inequities, 
the board said, it is up to Congress 
to remedy them. 

The strike developed out of an 
almost textbook illustration of 
the technique of union ~ busting 
under the “fire-the-strikers” Sec. 
9 (c) of Taft-Hartley. 

The Machinists organized the 
plant in 1955. The employer at 
first agreed to a quick consent 
election to determine bargaining 
rights, but then employed a “la- 
‘bor relations consultant” who 
withdrew the agreement. 

When an NLRB election was 
held, the union won overwhelming- 
ly. But the company stalled, at 


~| first refusing to begin negotiations 


pending judicial review of the 
NLRB’s certification. Negotiations 
finally got under way, but a stale- 
mate developed, and the union was 
forced on strike. At this moment 
the company brought in strikebreak- 
ers and informed the striking em- 
ployes they had been fired. The 
company then petitioned for a de- 
certification election with the strik- 
ers barred from voting. 

To no one’s surprise, the strike- 
breakers voted 90 to 1 against be- 
ing represented by the union. 


Hillman Awards 
Rules Announced 


The Sidney Hillman Foundation, 
established in memory of the late 
president of the Clothing Workers, 
has announced its ninth annual 
prize award contest. A $500 award 
will be made for the best contribu- 
tion during 1958 in each of the fol- 
lowing fields: newspapers, maga- 
zines, books, radio and television, 
drama and motion pictures. 

Entries may deal with individual 
civil liberties, improved race rela- 
tions, advancement of social welfare 
and economic security, greater 
world understanding and related 
problems. 

Entries should be sent to the Sid- 
ney Hillman Foundation, 15 Union 
Square, New York 3, N. Y. The 
|deadline is Feb. 1, 1999. 


His statement said: 


campaigns. « 


Practices so that America can 


Meany Urges Candidates 
To Adopt ‘Fair’ Practices 


AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany has endorsed the election 
code of the Fair Campaign Practices Committee and called on 
all political candidates to subscribe to its standards. 


“There is. nothing more destructive of America’s democratic 
elections than the use of the smear, the innuendo, the sly half- 
truth and, of course, the outright lie. If our political campaigns 
are not to degenerate into pitched battles involving abuse and 
vituperation, candidates for public office and their supporters 
must strive for fairness and square dealing. 

“I therefore call upon all trade unionists to support the Fair 
Campaign committee in its efforts to assure clean election 


“I also urge that all congressional and gubernatorial candi- 
dates sign and observe the committee’s Code of Fair Campaign 


knowledge that the men it elects to office win on their merits 
and not through misinformation.” 


hold up its head proudly in the 


. 


“NOTABLE CONTRIBUTION to the field of human and race relations” reads the citation on the 
Dorie Miller trophy presented to the Packinghouse Workers. The trophy, named for the Negro mess 
attendant cited for heroism aboard the battleship Arizona at Pearl Harbor, was awarded the UPWA 


for its “outstanding example of democratic conduct in the area of race relations.” 


Previous winners 


include Pres. Harry Truman and Jackie Robinson. At right, UPWA Field Rep. Addie Wyatt proudly 


displays the Dorie Miller trophy. 


All Registration Records Sinached 
In States Balloting on ‘Work’ Laws 


(Continued from Page 1) 
were losing 7,346. San Francisco 
showed a gain of 12,311 for the 
Democrats and a loss of 5,176 for 
the Republicans. 


Record Turnout Needed 

California union officials called 
for renewed efforts to turn out a 
record vote, declaring it would be 
“dangerous” to assume that all of 
the new registration—or even all 
of the new Democratic registration 
—was opposed to “right+to-work.” 

Pointing to the fact that power- 
ful “front organizations” are pour- 
ing money into California. in sup- 
port of the “work” proposition, 
C. J. Haggerty, secretary-treasurer 
of the California State Federation 
of Labor, urged local unions to 
put get-out-the-vote machinery into 
high gear. , 

In Ohio, the compulsory 
open shop issue became a sub- 
stantial partisan issue when the 
hard core of anti-union business 
organizations won the public sup- 
port of Republican Gov. C. Wil- 
liam O'Neill, being opposed for 
reelection by Michiel V. DiSalle. 

Three weeks before the elec- 
tion, Republican Sen. John Ww. 
Bricker belatedly hopped aboard 
the compulsory open-shop steam- 
roller. In a statewide television 
address he said he was support- 
ing “right-to-work” because the 
Democrats failed to enact labor 
reform legislation in the 85th 
Congress. 

The “right-to-work” issue spurred 
record registration throughout the 
state. The final tally showed 3,- 
196,381 voters registered in Ohio 
—a 60,000 increase over the 1956 
Presidential election registration, 
and 284,000 higher than in the 
1954 congressional elections. 

A survey of four key industrial 
counties in Ohio showed major reg- 
istration gains. Franklin County, 
including the city of Columbus, 
chalked up a 9,000-registration 
gain; Hamilton County, including 
Cincinnati, a gain of 11,000; Cuya- 
hoga County, including Cleveland, 
a 12,000 gain; and Lucas County, 
including Toledo, an increase of 
6,000. 

Three rural counties—Greene, 
Ross and Wood—also showed com- 
parable registration gains, indicat- 
ing that the open shop issue is also 
engendering intense interest outside 
of the industrial areas. 

In Washington, where the “right- 
to-work” issue was soundly de- 
feated and a Democratic landslide 
resulted in 1956, the proposition is 
once again on the ballot. An all- 
out registration drive by labor or- 
ganizations during the past two 
months has brought in more than 


50,000 new registered voters. Final 
totals are expected to swell the 
state’s registration lists to an all- 
time high, exceeding those of the 
last Presidential campaign. 

Labor is sparking registration 
drives in the three remaining states 


which will vote on “right-to-work” 
next month—Kansas, Colorado and 
Idaho. No final figures are yet 
available, but state trade union 
officials report a major upswing in 
the registration of union members 
and their families. 


‘Work’ Law Held Bar 
To Bargaining Status 
Pierre, S. Dak.—South Dakota’s “right-to-work” law guarantees 


a non-union member the right “to make concessions” about wages, 
hours and working conditions, in the opinion of the state attorney 


general. 


In an unprecedented opinion, Republican Atty. Gen. Phil Saunders 


declared that this right would be® 
“abridged” by any contract which 
designates a union as the sole col- 
lective bargaining agent for all em- 
ployes—union and non-union alike. 
The Taft-Hartley Act specifi- 
cally requires a union to bargain 
for all employes and to handle 
the grievances of all employes in 
the bargaining unit, whether or 
not they hold membership in the 
union, 

Saunders’ opinion was contained 
in a letter to Mike Ronayne, Brown 
County state’s attorney. It was 
written after an Aberdeen law firm 
had appealed for a ruling in the case 
of the Retail Clerks and the Meat 
Cutters, who were seeking to have 
the “sole bargaining agent” clause 
made.a part of contracts with Aber- 
deen retail stores. 

The attorney general, in handing 


Union Recognition 


Goal of AFSCME 


* The State, County and Municipal 
Employes 1959 legislative program 
will stress a campaign in state leg- 
islatures for formal recognition of 
the right of public employes to be 
represented by unions. 

Three states — Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island and Minnesota—al- 
ready provide union recognition by 
law. In Pennsylvania, Washington 
and New York recognition has been 
provided through executive orders 
issued by governors. In most states 
recognition in practice exists, but 
the AFSCME wants the recognition 
spelled out by statute. 

The union’s executive board also 
called on its state councils to press 
for extension of unemployment in- 
surance coverage, employer - paid 
health and welfare plans, extension 
of workmen’s compensation, im- 
proved retirement benefits and ei- 
ther repeal of “no strike” laws or 
amendment of these laws to pro- 
vide impartial fact-finding 


| down his. official opinion, echoed 
key sentences in the letter written 
by the Aberdeen lawyers and cited 
the same Louisiana court ruling 
cited by the attorneys as his author- 
ity. 

The Louisiana court had ruled 
that a non-union man’s rights would 
be “diminished, reduced, curtailed 
and shortened if a union acted ag 
his agent,” Saunders said. 


* In its interpretation of the Lou- 
isiana “right-to-work” law, the court 
held that “in order to be gainfully 
employed to support his family, a 
non-union man might be willing to 
make concessions,” adding: “Lib- 
erty of contract is the non-union 
man’s prerogative.” 

Saunders did not mention the 
fact that the Louisiana “work” law 
was repealed in 1956. 


The key section of the attorney 
general’s official opinion — which 
repeated, almost.verbatim, sections 
of the original letter of inquiry from 
the lawyers representing the Aber- 
deen retail stores—said, of the pro- 
posed “sole bargaining agent” 
clause: 


“Such a clause as contemplated 
would deny the right of a non- 
union employe and employer to 
agree on a different scale than the 
union wages; it would also inter- 
fere with opportunities for em- 
ployes’ advancement on a merit 
basis as opposed to the matter of 
seniority; the contract provides 
for a mandatory arbitration of 
grievances, all of which have not 
been approved or consented to by 
the non-union employes and 
which might not be satisfactory 
to them. 


“It is, therefore, my opinion that 
a contract embodying such a clause 
would be an infringement upon the 
free exercise of the right to work by 
non-union employes and if entered 
into would be a violation of our 
‘right-to-work’ law.” 
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Democrats Lead! in Key Senate Faces 
]West Central... | 


Eight States: Wisconsin, Minnesota, South 
Dakota, North Dakota, Missouri, Kansas, 


‘Work’ Laws, 
Recession 
Top Issues 


(Continued from Page 1) 


sharply criticized the diversion of] : 


very heavy businessmen’s contribu- 


tions to screwball right-wing out-| @@ 


fits, suggesting that the money could 
be much more usefully employed 
by the regular Republican organi- 
zations. 

But extremist labor-baiting prop- 


aganda, spread through the mails. 


and in newspaper, radio and TV 
plugs, continued to flow in heavy 
volume, and the assault on labor 
was picked up officially by Repub- 
lican candidates in some areas. 
Embarrassed liberal Republicans, 
trying to stay clear of the campaign, 
explained that the national GOP 
policy line apparently was tied to 
what they suggested was a drying- 
up of party funds as businessmen 


Touchdown Play 


turned to financing lunatic-fringers.| # 4 


Despite talk of an “apathetic” 
and “confused” election, regis- 
tration is sharply increased in 
some industrial states. A pre- 
sumption is that most of the new 
voters are likely to go Democrat- 
ic, since Eisenhower is assumed 
to have reached close to the GOP 
maximum two years ago. 

The basis for Democratic confi- 
dence of a congressional victory is 
revealed in local newspaper surveys 
showing that all 13 Democratic 
senators up for re-election seem as- 
sured of victory. Of 20 Republi- 
can seats at stake, Democrats ap- 
pear likely to pick up at least seven, 
have an edge in two or three more, 
and fighting chance—depending on 
whether dissatisfaction with the 
Eisenhower Administration is both 
national and substantial—in two or 
three others. 

Democratic gains among gover- 
nors are likely to be more limited 
because the seats are not open in 
several states where Republican 
strength has clearly slipped. Demo- 
crats seem certain to win in Cali- 
fornia, but three of their incum- 
bents won narrowly in 1956. 


ticularly. 


Mid-Atlantic... 


Six States: New York, New Jersey, Delaware, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, West Virginia. 

Seven Senate seats and three governorships are up in eastern states 
between New England and Virginia and the Democrats are expected 
to score major gains. Claims that the “recession is over” make no 
headway with the jobless in Pennsylvania and West Virginia par- 


mendous battle between Gov. Aver- 
ell Harriman, longtime Democratic 
New Dealer, and Nelson A. Rocke- 
feller, scion of another “empire- 
building” family making his first 
try for elective office. 

Harriman is powerfully sup- 
ported by the Liberal Party, 
which swung the balance of pow-: 
er in his election four years ago. 
Either Harriman or Rockefeller, 
if successful, would immediately 
become a major factor in his 
party’s presidential convention in 
1960. 

Democrat Frank S. Hogan, long- 
time New York district attorney 
also endorsed by the Liberal Party, 
is given the edge over Rep. Ken- 


New England... 


Five States: 


Massachusetts, Connecticut, 


Rhode Island, Vermont, New Hampshire. 


Four Senate seats, evenly divided between the parties, and five 
governorships, three held by Democrats, are at stake Nov. 4. Demo- 


crats are expected to pick up at 1 


east one senator, but one of their 


governors has a hard re-election fight. 
Sen. John F. Kennedy, mentioned widely as a potential 1960 


Democratic presidential nominee;?— 


is expected to overwhelm Repub- 
lican Vincent J. Celeste in Massa- 
chusetts, and Gov. Foster Furcolo 
is rated a sure victor over Repub- 
liban Charles Gibbons. 


Democratic Sen. John O. Pas- 
tore is expected to defeat wealthy 
blueblood Bayard Ewing in Rhode 
Island, and Thomas J. Dodd, a 
former Democratic member of 
the House, is given the advan- 
tage over incumbent Sen. Wil- 
liam A. Purtell in Connecticut, 
a member of the Senate Labor 
Committee. : 

Gov. Abraham Ribicoff, a Dem- 
ocrat who has gained great strength 
in his first term, is given a solid 
margin over Fred R. Zeller, but 
incumbent Democratic Gov. Den- 
nis J. Roberts of Rhode Island is 
challenged on a local-issue basis 
by Christopher Del Sesto, beaten 
by Roberts in 1956 

The Democratic tide has been 
climbing in recent years in tradi- 
tionally rock-ribbed Republican 
northern New England—the prod- 
uct of.a combination of forces in- 
cluding chronic economic ills in 
some rural districts, substantial 
disenchantment with the Eisen- 


The trend was heavily under- 
scored in the Maine election in 
September, when Democratic Ed- 
mund S. Muskie knocked incum- 
bent GOP Sen. Frederick G. Payne 
out of office, Democrat Clinton A. 
Clauson defeated former Gov. 
Horace A. Hildreth for the gov- 
ernorship, and the party won two 
of three House seats. 

A fighting long-shot chance 
is claimed in Vermont for Dem- 
ocrat Frederick J. Fayette, run- 
ning against Rep. Winston L. 
Prouty for the Senate seat va- 
cated by retiring Sen. Ralph E. 
Flanders, and for Democrat Ber- 
nard J. Leddy against Robert T. 
Stafford for the governorship. 

New Hampshire, which has not 
gone Democratic since 1936, is the 
home base of Sen. Styles Bridges, 


ate Policy Committee, the “staff” 
of which was officially credited 
with the otherwise anonymous but 
widely used. GOP campaign book, 
“America’s- Third Party—the La- 
bor Bosses.” 

A Bridges protege and former 
administrative assistant, Wesley 
Powell, is the GOP candidate for 
governor against Democrat Ber- 


hower policies. 


nard L, Boutin, 


chairman of the Republican Sen- | 


In New York there is a tre-© 


neth B. Keating for the Senate 
seat vacated by the retiring Sen. 
Irving M. Ives. 


In New Jersey, there is another 
close fight between Harrison A. 
Williams, Democrat, and Rep. Rob- 
ert W. Kean for the Senate seat 
vacated ‘by Republican H. Alexan- 
der Smith. Williams, who made an 
unusually strong impression as a 
freshman congressman before be- 
ing caught in the Eisenhower Jer- 
sey landslide in 1956, is given an 
even chance in a state that has 
elected only Republicans to the 
Senate for more than a decade. 

Maryland, despite a heavy pre- 
ponderance of registered Dem- 
ocrats, is another state that has 
elected Republicans steadily in 
recent years, but is now expected 
to show a swing away from the 
GOP. Democratic State Con- 
troller J. Millard Tawes is given 
a substantial edge over Rep. 
James P. S. Devereux for the 
governorship, and _ Baltimore 
Mayor Thomas D?’Alesandro, 
Democrat, is a powerful cam- 
paigner in a hard fight with in- 
cumbent GOP Sen. J. -Glenn 
Beall. 


Sen. John J. Williams, Republi- 
can, is challenged by former Gov. 
Elbert N. Carvel in Delaware, and 
Williams is considered no better 
than an even choice. 

Pennylvania’s Democratic George 
M. Leader is rated a winner over 
GOP Rep. Hugh D. Scott, Repub- 
lican National Committee chair- 
man during the Dewey campaign in 
1948, for the Senate seat being 
given up by Sen. Thomas E. Mar- 
tin, a right-wing two-termer. 

Mayor David L. Lawrence of 
Pittsburgh, a liberal power in na- 
tional Democratic politics and an 
outstanding administrator of his 
city’s affairs, is expected to defeat 
Arthur T. McGonigle, a pretzel 
manufacturer whose campaign has 
been inept; for governor. 

West Virginia, normally Dem- 
ocratic, now has two Repub- 
lican senators and a Republican 
governor. 


Former Rep. Jennings Randolph, 
Democrat, is expected to defeat 
Sen. John D. Hobitzell, appointed 
after the death of the late Sen. 
Matthew M. Neely. Rep, Robert 
C. Byrd, Democrat, also is con- 
ceded an edge over incumbent Sen. 


Chapman Revercomb, _ 


Iowa, Nebraska. 


————. 


In eight dairy, cattle, corn and wheat states sweeping from the 
Mississippi to the Rocky Mountains, five senators and seven gov- 
ernors will be elected. Most of this territory has been Republican 
for two generations; the undecided question is whether recent 
Democratic gains will be held or increased this year. 


In Wisconsin, Democratic Sen.o— 
William Proxmire, a 1957 surprise 
winner in a special election to 
choose..a successor to the late Joe 
McCarthy, has been made a special 
target of Republicans, including 
GOP National Chairman Meade 
Alcorn. 


Joe Kamp’s poison-pen slan- 
ders and Committee for Consti- 
tutional Government propagan- 
da against labor have been wide- 
ly financed and circulated by 
Wisconsin businessmen, and GOP 
senatorial candidate Roland J. 

'Steinle has persistently run 
against Auto Workers Pres. Wal- 
ter P. Reuther instead of Prox- 
mire. 


Proxmire is considered to have 
a clear edge, and the Democratic 
sweep may go so far as to carry 
Gaylord Nelson, liberal with an 
outstanding record in the state sen- 
ate, to victory over incumbent GOP 
Gov. Vernon Thomson. 


Wisconsin Republican state leg- 
islative candidates quietly elimi- 
nated a “right-to-work” proposal 
from the platform previously adopt- 
ed by the party’s convention. Labor 
is making an intensive fight to elect 
liberals to the state legislature. 

Battle in Minnesota 

Minnesota is the battleground 
between Rep. Eugene J. McCarthy, 
one of the ablest younger Demo- 
crats in the House, and incumbent 
GOP Sen. Edward J. Thye, who is 
widely liked and is trying hard to 
shed the onus for unpopular Ejisen- 
hower Administration farm and la- 
bor policies. 

Incumbent Democratic Gov. 
Orville Freeman is expected to 
win re-election easily against 

George McKinnon, a former 
US. district attorney, who has 
emphasized familiar right-wing 
Republican campaign speeches 
against “labor bossism.” 

Veteran Sen. William Langer of 
North Dakota, a maverick Repub- 
lican, seems likely to win an easy 
fourth-term victory over Demo- 


crat Ray Vendsel. Langer was de- 
nied ‘endorsement by the state’s 
Republican organization but over- 
whelmed opposition in the primary, 
Some liberals are concentrating on 
an effort to elect Democrat John 
F. Lord oyer incumbent Republi- 
can Gov. John E. Davis. 

In Nebraska, Republican Sen. 
Roman L. Hruska, a right-wing 
conservative, is given a clear mar- 
gin over his Democratic challenger, 
Frank B. Morrison. So is GOP 
Gov. Victor E. Anderson over 
Democratic nominee Ralph G, 
Brooks. The Democratic vote has 
been rising in some sections of the 
state, but defeat for a statewide 
Republican candidate would be a 
major upset. 

Sen. Stuart Symington, Missouri 
Democrat, is rated an overwhelm- 
ing winner over a previously un- 
known GOP lawyer, Hazel Palmer, 
who has joined Republicans in other 
midwestern states in campaigning 
against Reuther as a bogey man, 

Kansas, Iowa Contests 

In two states, Kansas and Iowa, 
Democratic governors elected two 
years ago in the Democratic coun- 
ter-tide to the Eisenhower personal 
sweep, are targets of intensive as- 
saulis by Republicans seeking to 
reclaim the offices. 

Gov. George Docking of Kansas 
is strongly backed by labor and 
liberals fighting the “right-to-work” 
proposal placed on the ballot by 
Republican and business leaders, 
Kansas politics is highly volatile, 
but Docking is given a good chance 
for re-election against a Republican 
with a widely known GOP name, 
Clyde M. Reed, son of a former 
U.S. senator. 

Democratic Gov. Herschel Love- 
less also has an even chance in his 
re-election battle against Republican 
William G. Murray, seeking to re- 
claim the statehouse in a state that 
is shifting from its previous GOP 
moorings. 

In South Dakota, Republican 
Phil Saunders is expected to defeat 
Ralph Herseth, Democrat, for the 
governorship, 


Southwest... 


Three States: New Mexico, Arizona, Nevada. 
All three southwestern states, growing in population and diversity 


of economic occupation, elect both senators and governors this year. 


The Democrats seem likely to score gains in both categories, although 
Pres. Eisenhower’s action limiting metals imports may aid Repub- 


licans. 


In New Mexico, where politics® 


is played hard and the state is multi- 
ligual, the veteran Sen. Dennis 
Chavez, Democrat, seems sure to 
win by one of his larger pluralities. 

It is not certain that all of 
Chavez’s strength will be transferred 
to John Burroughs, running for 
governor against incumbent Repub- 
lican Edwin L. Mechem, but a gen- 
eral trend toward the Democrats is 
expected to aid the party. 

In Nevada, a Republican two- 
termer, Sen. George W. Malone, 
is fighting hard against his Demo- 
cratic challenger, Howard W. Can- 
non. Malone’s long Senate speeches 
attacking “give-away” foreign poli- 
cies make few headlines in his home 
state. He takes care of his fence- 
mending and is personally stronger 
than his party. He is a maverick 
among western Republicans in his 
friendliness toward labor. 


Grant Sawyer, Democratic candi- 


date for governor, is given a fair 
chance to upset Republican incum- 
bent Charles H. Russell, the last 
GOP candidate to win in a state- 
wide election. 

Sen. Barry Goldwater of Arizona 
is like Knowland of California in 
his attraction for right-wing back- 
ers, and he comes close to being thé 
chief Senate architect of the Repub- 
lican. plan, aided by Labor Sec. 
James P. Mitchell, to defeat the 
Kennedy-Ives labor bill and thes 
call it a “hoax” because it wasn't 
tough enough against unions. 

Gov. Ernest McFarland, beaten 
by Goldwater six years ago, is 
seeking to return to the Senate and 
is given a slightly better than evea 
chance. 

Robert Morrison, Democrat, is 
expected to win the governorship 


jover Republican Paul Fannin, 
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Assaults on dishor - 


Stepped 


(Continued from Page 1) 
himself from: some of the rhetoric 
used in the White House statement. 

Asked about the specific writ- 
ten GOP charge that “national 
ization and socialization of in- 
dustry is the clear alternative to 2 
Republican Congress,” the Pres- 
ident expressed the opinion that 
the statement didn’t use “that ex- 
act language,” but added: 

“Now. in.any event it was not 
my statement, it was theirs, and 
I think that politicians do love 
to make things very positive.” 

The open acceptance of assaults 
on labor ‘by Republican candidates 
was by no means unanimous but it 
ranged across the country. ° 

Nelson Rockefeller, GOP candi- |: 
date for governor of New York, 
and Goodwin J. Knight, Republi- 
can candidate for the Senate in 
California, strongly rejected. the 
anti-labor tone approved by top 
party strategists. 

‘Get Labor’ Line Spreads 

But the general campaign in- 
cluded an official GOP state. plat- 
form in Vermont advocating a 
“right-to-work” law for the state, 
where labor relations have been 
stable and harmonious for decades. 

It included identification of Re- 
publican state legislators in Kansas, 
Indiana, Missouri and other mid- 
western states as advocates of 
“work” laws, either pending or al- 
ready written into the statutes. 

GOP candidates, for major offices 


ini 


tain states picked up from Repub- 
lican National Chairman Meade 
Alcorn charges that “politico-labor” 
leaders had to be stopped. 

States where right-wing Republi- 
can candidates were arrayed against | 
liberal Democrats were flooded with 
campaign literature denouncing the 
Senate-passed Kennedy-Ives labor 
bill as a hoax and a fraud, and 
calling for laws to destroy the un- 
ion shop nationally, prevent the use |. 
of peaceful picketing and ¢conomic 


force unions under the federal anti- 
trust laws. 


O’Neill Shifts yp saree 
“wor 


ator previously had fought success- 
fully to keep approval of the com- 


platform. 
' Gov. C. William O’Neill was the 
first leading Ohio Republican can- 
didate to change ground. O’Neill 
first endorsed the “work” proposal 
“personally” but said he would not 
make his approval a campaign pol- 
icy. Suddenly he shifted again and 
launched an all-out drive in behalf 
of the “work” proposal. 

Bricker remained silent for just 
a week—then took to a state-wide 
network to announce that he, too, 
endorsed the campaign of right- 
wing businessmen to disrupt the 


in midwestern and Rocky Moun- 


East Central... 


Three States: Ohio, Indiana, Michigan. 


An intensive campaign against ‘labor is the strategic weapon of ! 
Republican candidates in the three northern states between the|' 
Appalachians and the Mississippi in which voters will choose three}' 


senators and two governors. 


In all thgee states, which used to be solidly Republican, liberal 


union shop. 


Democrat¢ amv Edmpaigning hard®— 


against right-wing GOP candidates 
who echo the cries of business ex- 
tremists against “labor racketeers” 


and prate loudly about the need for 


“restrictions.” 

* In Ohio, Gov. William C. O’Neill 
is considered in deep trouble 
under the challenge of Demo- 
crat Michael V. DiSalle, and 
even the previously invulnera- 
ble Sen. John Bricker fears his 
usual margig has been chipped 
away by his Democratic rival, 
former Rep. Stephen Young. 

The liberal Democratic campaign 
is being waged—as usual—with 
practically no support from the 
state’s metropolitan newspapers. 
The Cleveland Press has denounced 
the “work” proposal, but most of 
the newspapers are plugging the 
anti-labor line. 

Gov. G. Mennen Williams, lib- 
eral Democrat seeking an unpre- 
cedented sixth two-year term, is 
considered certain of election 

A business-newspaper scare drive 
attacking Williams’ allegedly “anti- 
business” tax policies blew up when 
a Michigan Manufacturers direc- 
tory revealed that since 1957 the 
state has had a net gain of 1,230 
manufacturing plants. 

Liberal Democrat Phillip re 
Hart, now lieutenant governor, 
is expected by most observers to 
beat incumbent Sen. Charles O. 
Potter, whose belated criticisms of 
Eisenhower Administration poli- 
cies are not taken seriously. 

In Indiana, Gov. Harold W. 
Handley is running for the Senate 
seat vacated by right-wing Sen. 
William Jenner. As Jenner’s hand- 
picked choige, he has bitter opposi- 
tion from backers of GOP. Sen. 
Homer Capehart and Rep. Charles 
Halleck in an intraparty fight. 
- Democratic Mayor R. Vance 
Hartke of Evansville is well ahead 
of Handley in Indiana-run polls of 


voters, and Vice Pres. Nixon's effort 
to rally the Republicans by an 
Indianapolis speech attacking for- 
mer Pres. Truman but demanding a 
Truman-like. “fight” was not ex- 


boycott as labor expressions of free |. 
_.{Speech in industrial disputes, and | 


Bricker’s embracing of ‘the |) 
” issue in Ohio Came’ as a|' 
surprise after the conservative sen-| 


pulsory open-shop proposal out of |. 
the state party’s formal campaign |: 


‘pected to turn the tide. 


Five States: 
Idaho, Colorado. 


Mountain States... 


Wyoming, Utah, Montana, 


_ Three Senate seats and three governorships are up in five Rocky 
| Mountain states, where since 1950 Democratic liberals have been 


repeatedly smeared by heavily-financed circulation of rightist propa- 
ganda and where “right-to-workers” have been active. 

Democratic Sen. Mike Mansfield of Montana is considered a 
certain winner, possibly by an un-9— 


precedented plurality, over Repub- 
lican Lou W. Welch. 

Two Republican Senate incum- 
bents, in Utah and Wyoming, are 
under heavy attack by Democrats; 
and although the states previously 
were solid for the GOP they are 
no better than even choices this 
year. 

Gale McGee, a university history 
teacher, is challenging incumbent 
Republican Sen. Frank A. Barrett 
in Wyoming. Barrett has never 
lost an election in the state, but 
his extremely conservative record 
makes him vulnerable. Gov. Mil- 
lard L. Simpson, Republican incum- 
bent, is opposed by Democrat J. J. 
Hickey, less well known. 

Sen. Arthur V. Watkins, Repub- 
lican of Utah, would normally be 


|favored for re-election, but he is 


sharply opposed by Democrat 
Frank E. Moss, and an extremist 
former governor, J. Bracken Lee, 
is a third entry and may take votes 
away from either—or both—major- 
party candidates, 

In Colorado and Idaho, each of 
which elects a governor, the cam- 
paigns have centered on “right-to- 
work” proposals loaded on the bal- 
lots. Registration in districts where 


sp Bs — 1958 Election; Map. 


MEXICO 


(CANADA 


GOVERNOR NO SENATOR OR 
ONLY 


Two New Senators 


The Senate will have two 
more senators, the House one 
more representative, when 
the 86th Congress meets next 
January — elected and fully 
accredited from the new State 
of Alaska. 

Alaska’s voters will cast 
their ballots on Nov. 25, three 
weeks later than the rest of 
the country. 


Democrat Ernest Gruen- 
ing, a former governor of the 
territory, is running against 
Republican Gov. Mike Stepo- 
vich for one Senate seat, 
Democratic Delegate E. L. 
(Bob) Bartlett is seeking the 
other seat against Republican 
R. E. Robertson. 

Democrat Ralph J. Blivers 
is running for Alaska’s single 
seat in the House against Re- 
publican Henry A. Benson. 
Democrat William E. Egan 
is opposed by Republican 
John Butrovich, Jr. for the 
post of first elected governor. 


workers live is substantially in- 
creased. 

Gov. Stephen L. R. McNichols, 
Democrat, is a clear favorite to 
defeat his Republican rival, Palmer 
L. Burch, in Colorado. Republican 
Gov. Robert E. Smylie of Idaho is 
generally thought likely to win re- 
election over Democrat A. M. Derr, 
but the state’s increased registration 
is an uncalculated factor. 


Supreme Court Denies 


Brewster Case Review 


_The Supreme Court has denied 
review of an Appeals Court de- 
cision which reversed the contempt 
of Congress conviction of Frank 
Brewster, former chairman of the 
Western Conference of Teamsters. 

Brewster had been convicted of 
illegally refusing to turn over cer- 
tain financial records of the union 
to the Senate Government Opera- 
tions Committee. He «had chal- 
lenged the committee’s jurisdiction 
in the field of labor. The Senate 
subsequently set up the Select com- 
mittee headed by Sen. McClellan 
to investigate improper activities in 
the labor and management field, 
before which Brewster testified. 


‘Jited with producing this outburst 


Oregon. 


Three States: Californi 


PO, a seyamg,te SENATOR sesh Re 
Alaska to Elect Pacifie Coast... 


ia, Washington, 


Only two Senate seats and two governorships are up for election 
in the three Pacific Coast states, but the section is of major import- 
ance by virtue of tremendously expanding population, a steadily 
rising Democratic trend and the explosive nature of the California 
race involving Republican Sen. William F. Knowland. 


leader who decided to reconstruct 
his career by running for gov- 
ernor, seems certain of defeat by 
Democratic Atty. Gen. Edmund 
G. (Pat) Brown, and perhaps will 
drag down Gov. Goodwin J. 
Knight, who was forced into a re- 
luctant Senate race when Knowland 
demanded the governorship, and is 
challenged by Democratic Rep. 
Ciair Engle. 

The Democratic tide is run- 
ning so strong that a party 
sweep is indicated, with pros- 
pects that it will include both 
houses of the state legislature. 
Registration is heavily increased 
over the 1956 total, and the new 
voters have split more than 8 
to 1 Democratic. 

Oddly, the highly provocative 
Knowland campaign for a state 
“right-to-work” law, which is ‘cred- 


of political interest, seems by no 
means so sure of defeat as the 
senator. 

Experienced California political 
analysts say the “work” issue has 
become such an emotional battle, 
so beclouded by misleading state- 


Knowland, the GOP Senate floor?— 


corporation-financed tirades, that 
present polls indicating a narrow 
defeat for the proposal could be 
upset if activity against it should 
slacken before election day. 

Both Knight and Engle, the sen- 
atorial nominees, have repudiated 
Knowland’s “work” campaign, and- 
Republican Knight has refused to 
endorse Knowland for the gover: 
norship. 

In Washington, too, a “right-to- 
work” battle is raging. It was 
thrust on the ballot for decision by 
the voters despite overwhelming 
defeat of a comparable proposal 
only two years ago. 

Incumbent’ Democratic Sen. Hen- 
ry M. Jackson is rated an easy 
winner over William B. Blantz, po- 
liticaliy an unknown until this race, 
who was drafted after more ex- 
perienced GOP workers decided 
not to risk a challenge to Jackson. 
The governorship is not involved 
in the election this year. 


In Oregon, Democratic Gov. 
Robert D. Holmes is given a clear 
edge for re-election over his Re- 
publican challenger, Mark Hat- 


ments from proponents and by 


South... 


Eleven States: 


Texas. 


two splinter-group candidates for 
re-election. But Buford Ellington, 
Democratic nominee to succeed 
.Gov. Frank G. Clement, has been 
belatedly challenged by a sudden 
“independent,” Jim McCord, who 
backed an old-line opponent to Ell- 
ington in the August primary. Mc- 
Cord brands Ellington as a “minor- 
ity” nominee because in the multi- 
candidate primary Ellington got 
only 30 percent of the party vote. 
In other southern states the 
following Democratic Senate in- 
cumbents are certain to win: 
Spessard L. Holland, Florida, 
who beat former Sen. Claude 


Pepper in the primary; John C. 
Stennis, Mississippi, unopposed; 


Ralph W. Yarborough, Texas, 


field. 


Virginia, North Carolina, | 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Tennessee, Arkansas, Oklahoma, 


Six senators and seven governors will be elected in 11 southern 
states in November. In all but one contest, the Democratic nomina- 
tion is considered equivalent to election. 

Democratic Sen. Albert Gore is certain to defeat his Republican 
opponent Hobart F. Atkins, and® 


opposed by Republican Roy 
Whittenburg; B. Everett Jordan, 
North Carolina, opposed by Re- 
publican Robert C. Clark, Jr; 
Harry F. Byrd, Virginia, chal- 
lenged by Independent Louise 
O. Wenzel. 

Sure of winning governorships 
are: John Patterson, Alabama, un- 
opposed; Gov. Orval E. Faubus, 
Arkansas, opposed by Republican 
George Johnson; Ernest Vandiver, 
Georgia, unopposed; J. Howard 
Edmondson, Oklahoma, opposed by 
Republican Phil ‘Ferguson; Ernest 
F. Hollings, South Carolina, un- 
opposed; Gov. Price Daniel, Texas, 
opposed by Republican Edwin §, 
Mayer. 
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Benefits Exhausted, Jobless | 


Turn to Pub 


By Gene Zack 


lic Welfare Rolls 


Thousands of jobless workers—their benefits under regular and emergency state unemployment 
compensation programs exhausted—are turning to public welfare departments for financial assistance 


as the recession continues. 


This bleak picture was painted by AFL-CIO Community Services, which said that a survey of field 
representatives across the country revealed steadily mounting requests for public assistance because 
e- 


of unemployment. 

Most of the -reports from the 
CSA field staff — particularly 
those in the hard-hit states of 
Pennsylvania, Michigan, Wiscon- . 
sin and Indiana — indicate that 
the full impact will come in the 
next few months when the num- 


Vets’ Jobless 
Pay Program 
Starts Oct. 27 


The nation’s first permanent pro- 
gram of unemployment compensa- 
tion pay for all jobless peacetime 
veterans becomes effective Oct. 27. 

Labor Sec. James P. Mitchell re- 
ported that 42 states, the District of 
Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii and the 
Virgin Islands have signed agree- 
ments to participate in the new fed- 
eral program. He predicted that 
the remaining six states—Colorado, 
Michigan, Nebraska, New Mexico, 
Oklahoma and ‘Wisconsin—would 
sign shortly. 


In the past, all former service- 
men except veterans of World War 
II and Korea had to establish a 
civilian job record before becoming 
eligible for unemployment compen- 
sation pay. 

The new law, passed by the 
85th Congress and signed into 
law by Pres. Eisenhower, makes 

possible for peacetime veter- 
ans to receive jobless pay upon 
termination of military service. 
Benefits will not be payable, how- 
ever, until after periods covered 
by lump-sum terminal leave and 
mustering-out payments have ex- 
pired. 

Veterans will receive benefits ac- 
cording to the law of the state in 
which they file with the federal gov- 
ernment repaying the state for ex- 
penditures under this program. 
The Labor Dept. estimated the pro- 
gram would cost $55 million during 
the current fiscal year. 


ber of exhaustions of jobless ben- 
efits is expected to climb sharply. 

In the first eight weeks after the 
Temporary Unemployment Com- 
pensation program went into oper- 
ation, more than 50,000 jobless 
workers used up the additional ben- 
efits which it made available in 22 
states. The report from the Labor 
Dept.’s Bureau of Employment Se- 
curity later this month is expected 
to show nearly a quarter of a mil- 
lion exhaustions through Septem- 
ber. 

Added to the ranks of those who 
have used up all of the available 
assistance under state unemploy- 
ment compensation programs are 
the more than 127,000 jobless who 
exhausted regular benefits during 
July and August in the 26 states 
which declined to accept federal 
advances to finance the cost of ex- 
tending the compensation period by 
50 percent. 


Shortcomings Emphasized 


The shortcomings of the regular 
and temporary programs were em- 
phasized by BES Director Robert 
C. Goodwin in a recent speech at 
the 22nd annual Interstate Confer- 
ence of Employment Security Agen- 
cies in Chicago. Goodwin said 
there is a need for the nation to “re- 
examine our unemployment insur- 
ance system on many fronts.” 


“We need to adopt our laws,” 
he told state unemployment .com- 
pensation officials, “so that the 
longer duration of unemployment 
occurring in recessions will be 
provided for in advance rather 
than through an emergency pro- 
gram.” 

The lingering recession, Goodwin 
continued, made it “inevitable that 
public interest would focus on the 
adequacy of both the amount of un- 
employment benefit payments and 
the duration of these benefits. 
About 30 percent of the wage loss 
suffered during the recession months 
was Offset by unemployment bene- 
fits.” 

The BES director characterized 


Michigan GOP Attacks | 


Vacation Payment Plan 


Detroit—A Republican-dominated special legislative committee is 
laying the groundwork for possible changes in Michigan’s unemploy- 
ment compensation laws that would deny jobless benefits to workers 
covered by “pay-in-lieu-of-vacation” plans. 

Leading the attack on the vacation pay programs, at hearings 


timed to coincide with the election® 


campaign, are House Speaker 
George Van Peursem, Committee 
Chairman Walter Nakkula and 
Committee Counsel Harold S. Saw- 
yer. 

They have proposed that workers 
lose one week of jobless benefits 
for each week of vacation pay 
drawn through a union-negotiated 
plan. This would mean that a high 
seniority worker entitled to three 
weeks’ vacation pay but later laid 
off his job could lose $165 in job- 
less compenstation benefits. 

Van Peursem, an outspoken 
critic of vacation pay, termed 
them “an unnecessary drain” on 
the Michigan unemployment fund. 
Nakkula hinted broadly that 
workers were “chiseling” the state 
and demanded that the practice 
be prohibited by law. Sawyer 
proposed that the vacation pay be 
allocated to weeks during the 
model changeover period when 
the employe is laid off and there- 
fore eligible for compe 
benefits. 


The vacation pay plans, which 
are used widely by General Motors 
and Chrysler as well as other ma- 
jor industries in the state, have been 
upheld by the Michigan Employ- 
ment Security Commission which 
administers the jobless pay fund. 
They have also been ruled legal by 
the. state courts. 

Management spokesmen have 
vigorously defended the plans in ap- 
pearances before the special com- 
mittee.‘ Russell L. Hibbard, director 
of the unemployment and work- 
men’s compensation department at 
GM, told the committee the pro- 
gram for giving employes up to 
three weeks’ pay instead of vaca- 
tions was instituted during World 
War II. At that time, he said, the 
plan was adopted as an alternative 
to raising hourly wages. 

General Motors, he insisted, con- 
siders the money paid out in this 
fashion as being “earned during pe- 
riods of employment and is paid 
to employes for their services per- 
formed during such periods.” 


the exhaustion of unemployment 


benefits as “a major weakness in}{ 


the program,” complicated by the 
fact that regular benefit periods 
range from a low of. six weeks in 
“right-to-work” Indiana to a high 
of 39 weeks in Pennsylvania. . 

Pres. Eisenhower and Labor Sec. 
James P. Mitchell have repeatedly 
exhorted the states to improve the 
level of payments and the duration 
of benefits and to broaden the ¢cov- 
erage to include more workers. 

Speaking at the same conference, 
Nelson Cruikshank, director of the 
AFL-CIO Dept. of Social Security, 
bluntly warned state compensation 
Officials there would be a growing 
demand for complete federal oper- 
ation of the jobless aid program 
unless higher minimum federal 
standards are adopted for state par- 
ticipation. 

With workers turning by the 
thousands to public assistance as 
winter approaches, Community 
Services continued to focus atten- 
tion on aiding the unemployed—a 
program which has dominated its 
activities this year. 

New Committee Formed 
CSA Director Leo Perlis an- 


nounced: formation of a new com-| 
‘mittee which will study the surplus 


food program and map specific rec- 
ommendations to be submitted to 
federal, staté, county and local au- 
thorities through AFL-CIO chan- 
nels. Heading the committee will 
be Charles F. Ferguson, Pennsyl- 
vania state CSA representative. 
. In its survey of key states 
where jobless pay exhaustions are 
running high, CSA field staff 
members in Wisconsin reported 
numerous families were being de- 
clared ineligible for public assist- 
ance because of a recently - en- 
acted amendment to the residence 
law. Passed by the legislature 
earlier this year over the objec- 
tions of organized labor and so- 
cial welfare groups, the amend- 
ment bars welfare aid unless a 
family has lived in the state for a 
year, and has received no assist- 
ance from private agencies dur- 
ing that time. - 


Pennsylvania reported that sur- 
plus food programs are now oper- 
ating smoothly in 58 of the state’s 
67 counties. CSA staff members 
have been working with the State 
Dept. of Public Assistance to make 
certain that there will be an ade- 
quate staff available to meet the an- 
ticipated sharp rise in demands for 
public aid in the next few months. 


CHECKING GALLEY PROOFS on the news story of their length 
service as printers with the Detroit Times are, left to right, John 


Mullins, 73; Charles D. Hamill, 91; Harry R. McMaster, 70. Mul- 
lins has just received his 50-year pin from the Detroit Typographical 
Union. Hamill has 72 years of service, and McMaster is retiring | 
with 36 years of service. Looking over their shoulders are Sec. Ken- 


neth Coburn and Vice Pres. Richard Wonnacott of the Detroit local, 3 


More Buying Power 


Held Key to Recovery | 


(Continued from Page 1) 


tember unemployment remained 
close to peak levels: 12.6 percent 
in transportation equipment; 10.3 
percent in the basic metal indus- 
tries; 9.9 percent in mining; 9.6 per- 
cent in construction. 


@ In September 1958 there were 
1.1 million fewer jobs than in Sep- 
tember 157. The number of em- 
ployed workers dropped from 65.7 
million in September 1957 to 64.6 
million in September 1958. 


@ In September there were 1,-|- 


461,000 people who were unem- 
ployed 15 weeks or more. 


@ By the end of August, 50,800 
persons exhausted their temporary 
unemployment insurance benefit 
rights. Since August tens of_thou- 
sands of additional jobless have ex- 
hausted thesé@ rights. 


Situation Still Serious 


When these facts, said Meany, 
are weighed against other economic 
indicators, “the seriousness of the 
situation is clearly demonstrated. 
For the recovery rate in the em- 
ployment field is pitifully slow when 
compared to recovery elsewhere.” 


The AFL-CIO president said 
the new industrial production in- 
dex was expected to show that 
nearly 70 percent of the decline 


Meany Urges Record 


Vote in Nov. Elections 


(Continued from Page 1) 
a better and stronger country, not 
only for those who belong to a 
union, but for all of us. Labor’s in- 
terest has no boundary except the 
good of our beloved nation.” 


Outlines Labor’s ‘Duty’ 

The trade unions, Meany wrote, 
“have a duty to their members and 
a greater duty to their country, to 
advise every member, factually and 
honestly, on the issues in the elec- 
tion, the positions of the candi- 
dates and their record of public 
service.” 

This the AFL-CIO has done 
through Committees on Political Ed- 
ucation throughout the land which 
have locally decided on what candi- 
dates labor should support. Now, 


he said, the job is to get out a record 
vote and to elect “men of good will 
and of progressive mind, who place 
the welfare of the people before the 
whim of selfish interests.” 

Meany pledged that the AFL- 
CIO will “religiously protect indi- 
vidual members in the free use of 
their voting franchise —the hall 
mark of citizenry in a-land of free- 
dom.” He concluded: 

“ “On behalf of the Executive 

Council of the AFL-CIO, I urge 
every trade union member in the 
United States to: 

Study the issues and the vot- 
ing records. 

Then vote according to the dic- 
tates of their own conscience. 

To each of them I say: Vote 


as you please, but please vote.” 


.| comes, 


in industrial production has been 
regained but that only 10 percent 
of the loss of manufacturing jobs 
has been regained and only 25 
percent of the loss of total non- 
farm jobs has been regained. © 
The Federal Reserve Board re- | 
vised its original August production 
estimates downward. On the basis 7 
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of this revision and the September 
production estimate showing a fk 
percent gain, a total recession re 
covery of about 60 percent was 
indicated. 

He called for a continuing im- 
provement in the level of wages and 
salaries, and adoption by industry 
of a “policy of increasing profits 
through narrower profit margines § 
and, greater sales.” 

Meany urged the new Congress 
to pass legislation that would 
strengthen consumer buying -power 
by overhauling the federal tax struc- 
ture to give relief to low and 
middle-income families, adopting 
“uniform, realistic, modern stand- 
ards for state unemployment insur- 
ance” and increasing the federal 
minimum wage and broadening its 
coverage. 

In addition he urged increased 
defense expenditures to “meet 
our security needs” and provi- 
sions for long needed public serv- 
ices like schools, housing, roads, 
hospitals and special aid for 
‘chronically distressed areas, 

The federation president com 
mented: 
“Tt is unwise to allow fears of a7 
federal budget deficit to completely 7 
dominate governmental policies 
either in national defense or on the 
home economic front. The best way) 
to increase governmental income i# 
through actions which increase im 
employment and sales. 


Courage, not fear, is the key 
America’s future.” — 
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